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Editorial 


MEMORIES OF GETTYSBURG 


I became a Civil War enthusiast to avoid taking out the 
garbage. 


Well, not exactly. When my sister and I were very young, 
we were encouraged to read by our mother, a former high 
school English teacher, so much so that she would excuse us 
from minor household chores if we would pick up a book. 
That’s how I discovered the children’s title Meet Abraham 
Lincoln—and I was hooked. 


In subsequent years, I was very fortunate that my mom 
and dad were willing and able to indulge my burgeoning 
interest in Civil War history. The books piled up from 
birthdays and holidays. Then, when I was old enough, came 
the trips. There was a rainy day at Antietam, a week-long trek 
to the sites of the Peninsula Campaign, and a visit to the 
massive (and dusty) 125th anniversary reenactment of Second 
Manassas. 

But none of my Civil War-related childhood memories 
ranks higher than those involving Gettysburg. My first visit to 
that battlefield’s national military park rates highest of them 
all, even though it was long enough ago that the details are a 
bit sketchy to me now. I recall being awed by the massive 
Cyclorama painting, taking a tour of the field and annoying 
our guide with too many questions, and hitting the souvenir 
shop. 

Looking back, that first trip to Gettysburg was no more 
or less eventful than those I took to other Civil War battle- 
fields in terms of knowledge gained or fun had. Yet it was 
there that the war first came alive for me. The men who 
fought and died at Gettysburg—and, by extension, on other 
fields during the conflict—were no longer mere names on a 
page or faces in black-and-white photos. They somehow now 
were real people, with families and cares and dreams, who 
were fighting for a reason, though those reasons differed, even 
among comrades. 

This was a valuable lesson learned, one that has stayed 
with me in the years since and has served me well in my 
ongoing study of the war. And I owe it all to Gettysburg. 


+ + 


We've recently received a number of emails from readers 
who would like to see a complete list of back issues and their 
contents on our web site (www.northandsouthmagazine.com). 
The good news is that such a list already exists, and has been 
available on the web site; unfortunately, it’s currently not 
easily found (those interested must access the “Online Orders” 
page to view it). We’re in the process of moving it to a more 
user-friendly location—check back soon. 
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INGERSOLL 

As an ardent admirer of Robert Ingersoll, 
I was pleased to read Professor Orvel E. 
Hooker’s letter (in “Crossfire,” Volume 8, No. 
2) properly crediting Ingersoll with a speech 
delivered years after his death by another Union 
veteran. As Professor Hooker notes, Ingersoll 
was America’s premier orator of the late nine- 
teenth century. He was known as the “Great 
Agnostic” for his strident criticism of religious 
orthodoxy, and he also delivered many 
speeches praising Thomas Paine and poet Rob- 
ert Burns, both of whom he greatly admired. 
In addition, Ingersoll was a major figure in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and delivered 
many an inspiring speech in praise of the 
Union cause and Abraham Lincoln before 
throngs of fellow veterans, including the speech 
cited in Professor Hooker’s letter. Ingersoll 
could count among his friends such luminar- 
ies as Frederick Douglass, William Tecumseh 
Sherman, and Mark Twain. He could count 
among his adversaries the religious fundamen- 
talists of his day, who denounced him for his 
attacks against the Bible and his spirited de- 
fense of reason, science, and the emancipation 
of women. 

Readers of North & South may be inter- 
ested to know that the website* of the Council 
for Secular Humanism contains a link to the 
Robert Green Ingersoll Memorial Committee, 
which maintains Ingersoll’s birthplace in 
Dresden, New York. For those with an audio 
player, this link provides access to three brief 
speeches by Ingersoll that were recorded at 
Thomas Edison’s New Jersey laboratory in the 
1890s. The recordings, with accompanying 
texts, are grainy but audible. It is a thrill in- 
deed to listen to the voice of Robert Ingersoll 
more than a century after his death in 1899! 

One final note. Although Ingersoll was in- 
deed a prisoner of war, having been captured 
along with most of his command by Confed- 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 
Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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erates led by Nathan Bedford Forrest in a skir- 
mish outside the town of Lexington, Tennes- 
see, in 1862, he could not have, as Professor 
Hooker put it, “understood only too well the 
intimacy of Confederate prisons.” In actual- 
ity, Ingersoll and his men were paroled almost 
immediately and sent home. He did not re- 
turn to active service after he was exchanged. 
And, yes, it would indeed be worthwhile 
to devote an article to Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll. This great American patriot needs 
to be rescued from an unjust obscurity. 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 
* www.secularhumanism.org/ingersoll/ 


BLUNDERS BELATED 

I just read your fascinating discussion on 
the greatest blunders of the Civil War [“The 
Ten Greatest Blunders of the Civil War,” N&S, 
vol. 8, no. 1]. No doubt you have received suf- 
ficient correspondence on this provocative ar- 
ticle to keep your “Crossfire” column going for 
several issues, as readers put forth their own 
favorite might-have-beens. 

I myself would suggest that the key to what 
distinguishes a mere mistake—or a poor deci- 
sion visible only in hindsight—from a genu- 
ine blunder would be preventability. In other 
words, the person committing the blunder 
should have known better, and would have if 
he had given the matter even a small amount 
of thought. (Unless, of course, that person was 
Ambrose Burnside, for whom no amount of 
thought would appear to be sufficient!) 

I was surprised that not one of the five 
participants mentioned Robert E. Lee’s famous 
“Lost Order” anywhere in their lists, though 
this mistake led to Lee being caught and 
brought to battle at Sharpsburg and then forced 


Robert Green Ingersoll addressing a crowd at a Thomas Paine memorial 
in New Rochelle, New York, on May 30, 1894. 


to retreat, giving President Lincoln enough of 
a victory to issue the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Since Lincoln’s proclamation effec- 
tively ended the Confederacy’s chances for 
British recognition, this certainly helped shape 
the war. True, this blunder was not commit- 
ted by Lee himself but by an anonymous staff 
officer, but a blunder is no less a blunder if it 
is committed anonymously, especially when 
its results are so far-reaching. Remember that 
this officer was not a captured courier, whose 
situation could have been called an accident 
of war or pure bad luck, but someone who 
took no care with important dispatches—not 
to mention good cigars! 


I was even more surprised that no one 
mentioned what I consider to be one of the 
most egregious blunders of the entire war— 
the persecution and imprisonment of General 
Charles Stone by the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War after the tiny battle of Ball’s 
Bluff in 1861. Since the militarily incompetent 
but politically connected Senator Edward 
Baker was killed there, General Stone was made 
a scapegoat. It must certainly have become 
apparent within a few months that losing even 
a large battle did not necessarily equate with 
treason, so General Stone could have been ex- 
onerated—or at least pardoned—and returned 
to service. With so many career officers join- 
ing the Confederacy, the Union army was not 
so lavishly endowed with officers that it could 
afford to squander them quite so wantonly. But 
this was not done, and General Stone's career— 
and very nearly his life—was ruined. 

The war, of course, ended many a military 
career. Far more important than General 
Stone’s fate was the precedent it set. The Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War was a 
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blatant attempt by Congress to wrest power 
away from the executive. As such, its members 
cared less for the pursuit of the war than for 
the pursuit of political advantage. It has been 
suggested that the committee’s real target was 
General George B. McClellan, and whether this 
is true or not, it certainly made him wary and 
might have made him unwilling to take fur- 
ther risks after a promising beginning in the 
early battles for western Virginia. 

So, then, how much might the vicious 
warning of General Stone’s fate have affected 
the attitudes and actions of those who formed 
the officer corps of the Army of the Potomac? 
How much did it affect the actions of McClellan 
himself? It is, of course, impossible at this dis- 
tance to tell. 

But I have never believed it to be entirely 
coincidental that almost all the great heroes of 
the Union came eventually from the West, 
where they were permitted to make their early 
mistakes in decent obscurity instead of directly 
under the eyes of vengeful and determined poli- 
ticians who were following their own agenda. 

—Marcia Lowrie, Ziirich, Switzerland 


THE DEATH OF FARNSWORTH 
Very interesting article by Glenn W. 
LaFantasie regarding the alleged suicide of 
General Farnsworth [“William C. Oates and the 
Death of General Elon Farnsworth,” Ne-S, vol. 
8, no. 1}. It seems that any uncertainty could 
be put to rest if a forensic pathologist would 
exhume Farnsworth’s body and examine the 
skull. I can’t imagine that any soldier commit- 
ting suicide in the heat and excitement of a 
battle would shoot himself in the chest. Like- 
wise, | would imagine that the Farnsworth fam- 
ily would give their blessing to the exhumation 
and want to clear up this alleged event in the 
family history. 
—R. E. Zaworski, M.D., Atlanta, Georgia 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 
Just to inform you: the new and improved 
way that North & South is delivered abroad 
worked perfectly. I got Volume 8, Number 3 
on Friday, April 15. 
—EFrik Garaas, Oslo, Norway 
ED. Glad to hear it. That’s not much longer than 
it took subscribers in the States to receive theirs. 


8.3 FEEDBACK 

Thank you for another excellent issue [Vol- 
ume 8, Number 3]. I particularly enjoyed the 
articles by Jerry Keenan on Selma [“The Battle 
of Selma, April 1865”] and Silvana Siddali on 
Northerners’ desire for a more aggressive war 
(“Must We Not Punish to Conquer?”]. A foot- 
note to the Selma article—when the men of 
Croxton’s brigade reached Tuscaloosa, in ad- 
dition to destroying mills and factories, they 
put the torch to the University of Alabama 
buildings—a military school at the time that 
was dubbed the West Point of the South. The 
purpose was to prevent the university from 
producing more leaders for the Confederate 
cause. Undoubtedly part of the motivation for 


destroying the campus was in retaliation for 
the fact that more than six hundred of the 
university’s graduates who were already serv- 
ing in the rebel forces. 

This correlates with Silvana Siddali’s theme 
that Northern voices were calling for a more 
destructive war against the South. By late in 
the conflict, this clamor had become a cre- 
scendo, as reflected in the Union military’s ef- 
forts to eradicate the Confederacy’s means to 
carry on the fight, not just Confederate soldiers 
themselves. One surmises that, if this policy 
had been implemented earlier, the war would 
have concluded much sooner. 

Lastly, I'd like to add a word of apprecia- 
tion for those who labor in the 
vineyards providing reviews of 
the latest Civil War publications. 
“Briefings” is one of my favor- 
ite sections of the magazine. 

—Tom Ryan 

Bethany Beach, Delaware 
aetna 
“Must We Not Punish to Conquer?” 
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I have been a subscriber since you first 
started and I always look forward to reading 
your magazine. In Volume 8, Number 3, I re- 
ally enjoyed the article on the Battle of Selma. 
I thought it depicted both sides very well, and 
I could almost see the battle unfolding. Well 
done. I have a large Civil War library, and know 
much about the conflict, but North & South 
still finds ways to generate interesting stories, 
maps, photographs, art prints, historic infor- 
mation, and colorful depictions of the men of 
honor who wore blue and gray. 

1 often think it must have been so difficult 
for brothers to fight brothers, and what a sad 
and terrible war it was. No wonder General Lee 
died so early in life; without much of a doubt 
he died of a broken heart, and surely he prayed 
each day for all his comrades and foes who fell 
before him. 

Let us not forget what they fought for, and 
please let us appreciate the greatness of our 
nation today. God shed his grace on thee, 
North and South, East and West, from sea to 
shining sea. Thank you to all those who serve 
in uniform today keeping our homes and na- 
tion free and safe. 

—Michael J. O’Connell 
Andover, Massachusetts 
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PLEASONTON 

I never thought that in a million years I 
would take issue with anything Stephen Sears 
either wrote or said, as I have enjoyed reading 
his insightful, often gripping historical works 
ever since I was a kid. But, as someone who 
has studied and commented before numerous 
Civil War Round Tables upon the oft-maligned 
career of General Alfred Pleasonton and his 
overlooked contributions to the development 
of the Union cavalry, I must say that, as much 
as I hold Mr. Sears in the highest esteem, he 
does seem to suffer from a case of 
“Longacreism”—that is, accepting at face value 
the continuous criticisms of Pleasonton by fel- 
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low historian Edward Longacre, 
who very rarely seems to report 
anything good about Pleason- 
ton’s leadership of the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Specifically [in “Crossfire,” 
N@S, vol. 8, no. 3], Sears states that: “At Gettys- 
burg it was Pleasonton who witlessly sent off 
Buford’s cavalry and did not replace them, leav- 
ing the Federal left uncovered.” Okay, 
Pleasonton did approve this move—but let’s 
look closely at the historical record. 

The only Union cavalry on the Gettysburg 
battlefield on the evening of July 1 and the 
morning of July 2 was Buford’s first division, 
the same Federals who first encountered Con- 
federate forces north of the town and were 
pretty roughed up. How roughed up can be 
debated by historians, but by the end of the 
battle’s first day Buford—having lost 139 of- 
ficers and men killed, wounded, or captured, 
his horses exhausted and his artillery battery 
(Calef’s) dangerously low on ammunition— 
wanted to withdraw his men so they could re- 
fit and regroup. 

Whether or not Buford first sought out 
Meade, the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, or his own superior, Pleasonton, has 
not been determined. Longacre contradicts 
himself: in his biography of Buford he states 
that Buford sought out Meade and asked his 
permission to pull his men off the battlefield, 
yet in his fine study of the Union cavalry, he 
claims that it was Pleasonton who, having 
sought out Buford and (continued on page 88) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


The dubious honor of being the first 
Union soldier to die in the Battle of 
Gettysburg apparently belongs to 
Corporal Cyrus W. James, Company 
G, 9th New York Cavalry, while the 
equally dubious honor of being the 
first Confederate soldier to fall 
probably belongs to Private Henry 
Raison of the 7th Tennessee Infan- 
try. 

When his troops cheered as they pre- 
pared to go into action on July 2, Con- 
federate lieutenant general James 
Longstreet replied, “Cheer less, men, 
fight more!” 

When an officer protested that Colo- 
nel A. Van Horne Ellis and Major 
James Cromwell of the 124th New 
York Infantry (the “Orange Blos- 
soms”), by mounting their horses in 
the face of the great Confederate at- 
tack on the second day at Gettysburg, 
were exposing themselves unnecessar- 
ily, the colonel replied, “The men must 
see us this day,” and did so anyway, 
falling in action shortly afterward. 
During Pickett’s Charge, Brigadier 
General Lewis A. Armistead led his 
brigade with his hat on the point of 
his sword, but his improvised stan- 
dard gave him some trouble, for the 
point was so sharp that it kept pierc- 
ing the cloth, the hat repeatedly slip- 
ping down the blade, requiring the 
general to reposition it several times. 
During the Gettysburg Campaign a 
company of about one hundred black 
men served in the 27th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Militia, one of whom re- 
portedly was killed during a Confed- 
erate bombardment at Wrightsville 
on June 27. 

Union cavalryman Elon Farnsworth’s 
promotion to brigadier general on 
June 30, 1863, came so unexpectedly 
that he had to borrow a uniform from 


Major General Alfred Pleasanton, the 
very one that Farnsworth was wear- 
ing when killed at Gettysburg four 
days later. 

> As a result of an argument over 
whose battery had precedence on the 
line of march, Captain Pichegru 
Woolfolk Jr. of Virginia’s Ashland 
Battery was challenged to a duel with 
rifles at fifteen paces by Captain 
George W. Moody of Louisiana’s 
Madison Light Artillery. Alas for 
honor, the expected encounter never 
took place, for the Battle of Gettys- 
burg interfered in the arrange- 
ments, and though both men sur- 
vived the battle, neither ever met the 
other again. 


What Was Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address? 


There’s an old joke that goes something 


like, “What was Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” the punch line to which is some im- 
probable street designation. Well, in fact, 
Lincoln did have a Gettysburg address, 


though the town didn’t actually start using 


street addresses until the early twentieth 
century. 
When the president arrived at Gettys- 


burg on November 18, the evening before 


his famous speech, he was hosted by David 
Wills, a local Republican Party official, who 
also put up Edward Everett, the noted ora- 
tor who spoke before Lincoln on the 19th. 


The Wills home was on the southeast cor- 


ner of the Diamond, and is now designated 
as 12 Lincoln Square. 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> First Sergeant Russell C. Mitchell of 
Company I, Ist Texas Infantry, who 
fought at the Devil’s Den and Little 
Round Top on July 2 with Robertson’s 
brigade of Hood’s division, was the 
grandfather of Margaret Mitchell, au- 
thor of Gone With the Wind. 

> Incensed by the depredations of 
some of Lee’s troops, on June 16, 
1863, a group of irate citizens in 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania, am- 
bushed at gun point some rebel wag- 
ons loaded with “loot,” thereby lib- 
erating thirty to forty African-Ameri- 
can women and children who were 
being carried off into slavery in Vir- 
ginia, a fate that the Confederate 
army imposed on some hundreds— 


A number of other notables also had 
Gettysburg addresses. 

For a time on July 2, Robert E. Lee made 
his headquarters in the Adams County 
Prison, on High Street in Gettysburg, 
where the federal building stands today. 

Union brigadier general Alexander 
Schimmelfennig spent most of the battle 
hiding in a pig sty, which after the war was 
sometimes pointed out to tourists as 
“Schimmelfennig’s headquarters,” now in 
the 300 block of Baltimore Street. 

Union brigadier general John Buford, 
who commanded the cavalry division that 
performed so brilliantly in the opening 
phase of the battle on July 1, spent much 
of that day in the cupola of the Lutheran 
Seminary, now 111 Seminary Ridge Av- 
enue, a building that also sheltered several 
other generals—Union and Confederate— 


he Pix St “ ° 
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of the Arn 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


ons of a Private: A Story 


Library of Congress 
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“I never expected to leave that hill alive.” 


—Joshua L. Chamberlain, speaking about Little Round Top. 


perhaps thousands—of other unfor- 
tunates. 

> During the Gettysburg Campaign, 
over a third of the Army of the Poto- 
mac was composed of Pennsylvania 
men, including its commander, Ma- 
jor General George Meade, who, as 
Lincoln had predicted, fought well 
“for his own dung heap.” 

> Mrs. Ora Palmer of North Carolina 
lost all four of her sons in the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

> Federal gunners fired 32,781 artillery 
rounds at Gettysburg. 

> At Gettysburg Union troops captured 
thirty-one Confederate battle flags, 
the largest haul in the war not associ- 
ated with a surrender. 


for shorter periods as the fighting swept 
through the area, and that is now home to 
the Adams County Historical Society. 

After being captured by the Confeder- 
ates on the Ist, wounded Union brigadier 
general Francis C. Barlow was sheltered in 
the Josiah Benner house, just outside of 
town, at what is now 900 Old Harrisburg 
Road. On the evening of the 3rd Barlow 
was moved to the John S. Crawford house, 
just inside town on what is now Broadway 
Street and the Old Harrisburg Road, where 
he was left when the Confederates aban- 
doned Gettysburg later that night. 

On the evening of July 2 and during 
“Pickett’s Charge” on the 3rd, Union ma- 
jor general George G. Meade made his 
headquarters in the Widow Leister’s house, 
a modest two-room cottage conveniently 
located just behind Cemetery Ridge, 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Sounds of Silence 


As was the case for a number of 
other notable actions during the Civil 
War, Gettysburg was a “silent battle.” 
That is, some people living relatively near 
the battlefield were unable to hear the 
thunder of the guns, which were never- 
theless sometimes perfectly audible to 
folks living much farther away. This phe- 
nomenon is technically known as an 
“acoustic shadow,” and is caused by un- 
usual atmospheric and geographic con- 
ditions, which “refract” sound. It oc- 
curred on all three days of the battle.* 

July 1: The heavy fighting to 
the north and northwest of Gettysburg 


roughly in the center of the Federal line. 
The house, which doesn’t have a street ad- 
dress, gained some measure of distinction 
on the evening of the 2nd because it was 
the site of a meeting between Meade and 
the eleven senior commanders of the Army 
of the Potomac, a considerable concentra- 
tion of brass in so small a space. 

Major General Alpheus Williams, who 
served as acting commander of the Union 
XII Corps for most of the battle, spent the 
night of July 2 sleeping on a broad, flat rock 
beneath an apple tree on Culp’s Hill. 

Mrs. Shead’s Oak Ridge Seminary for 
Girls, where many wounded men from 
both sides were sheltered during the battle, 
was located on the Chambersburg Turn- 
pike, which is now Buford Avenue. 

The home of John Burns, the War of 
1812 veteran who lent a hand to the boys 
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was heard at Baltimore, some sixty miles 
to the southeast, yet was hardly audible 
at Two Taverns, perhaps six miles in the 
same direction, a situation that probably 
delayed by an hour or so the arrival of 
the Union XII Corps under Major Gen- 
eral Henry W. Slocum. 

July 2: The firing that accompanied 
Confederate lieutenant general James 
Longstreet’s corps’ attack against the 
Union left was not heard at the other end 
of the Confederate lines, just over two 
miles away, which convinced Lieutenant 
General Richard Ewell of the Second 
Corps to postpone a supporting attack 
against the Union right. 

July 2: During the heavy fighting for 
Little Round Top, some Union troops 


in blue fighting on the Ist, was located at 

what is now the southeast corner of the in- 

tersection of Chambersburg and West 

Streets, though it was torn down in the 
1890s. 

—Contributed by Tim Smith 

Adams County (PA) Historical Society 


1, The Lutheran Theological Seminary, which was 
used as a hospital for Confederate wounded for 
several weeks after the battle. 


2. Union generals John Buford and John Reynolds 
view approaching Confederates from the cupola 
of the seminary. Reynolds would be dead within 
hours, and Buford before year’s end. 

3. The Lydia Leister house, site of a meeting be- 
tween Meade and eleven senior commanders. 

4, The John L. Burns cottage. Burns, who helped 


Union troops on the Ist, is seated in the door- 
way. 


Library of Congress 


who were northeast of the hill, such as 
the men of the 140th New York, were 
unaware that a major fight was raging on 
the hill’s other side, until they were or- 
dered to join it. 

July 3: The Confederate bombard- 
ment of Cemetery Ridge that preceded 
Pickett’s Charge was not heard by people 
in Chambersburg, hardly twenty-five 
miles to the northwest, but was report- 
edly heard at Baltimore, some sixty miles 
to the southeast, Philadelphia, some sev- 
enty-five miles to the east, and even Pitts- 
burgh, some 150 miles to the northwest. 

The acoustic peculiarities that af- 
fected the sounds of this battle were prob- 
ably the result of the weather—extremely 
high humidity, punctuated with periodic 
thunderstorms throughout the region, 
combined with the prevailing winds and 
the regional geography, a series of broad 
valleys separated by often steep hills that 
were in many instances heavily wooded. 


*NOTE: A longer treatment of “silent 
battles” is in preparation for North & 
South, volume 9, number 4, which will 
appear in June 2006. 


How Many Guns Bombarded 
Cemetery Ridge? 

Shortly before 1:00 p.m. on July 2, 
1863, Confederate captain Merritt B. 
Miller’s company of Louisiana’s famed 
Washington Artillery fired a single shot 
from a 12-pounder Napoleon. A second 
gun misfired, but a third fired within sec- 
onds. Almost instantly a wave of flame 
and smoke leaped from nearby batteries 
and spread rapidly along the Confeder- 
ate lines that ran roughly parallel to the 
foot of Seminary Ridge. So began the 
bombardment that was to prepare the 
way for Robert E. Lee’s grand attack 
against the Army of the Potomac, en- 
sconced along Cemetery Ridge, little 
more than a mile to the east. 

Chaplain Alanson A. Haines of the 
15th New Jersey, which was stationed in 
reserve slightly behind Cemetery Ridge, 
would later describe the bombardment 
as “a terrific rain of hundreds of tons of 
iron missiles were hurled through the air. 
The forests crashed and the rocks were 


rent under the terrible hail... . [T]he 
smoke was impenetrable, and rolled over 
the scene of action, concealing all ....” It 


was the greatest artillery barrage in the 
history of the Americas, and would last 
nearly two hours. 


But how many Confederate guns 
took part in the bombardment? Various 
primary accounts put the number of ar- 
tillery pieces involved between 138 and 
179. 

In his report on the battle, Confed- 
erate colonel Edward P. Alexander, who 
actually organized the barrage, stated that 
179 pieces of artillery took part. But Lee’s 
chief of artillery, Brigadier General Will- 
iam N. Pendleton—a West Point gradu- 
ate who had become an Episcopal 
priest—said that there were “nearly 150” 
pieces. The lowest estimate by far, 138, is 
certainly too low. But Alexander’s 179 is 
with equal certainty too high. 

We do know some details about the 
disposition of the guns. They were de- 
ployed on a front that stretched about 
7,500 yards, from Oak Hill—where two 
very long-range Whitworth breech load- 
ing cannon were located—southward to 
the Peach Orchard. Most of the pieces 
were emplaced in three grand batteries. 
About seventy-five were deployed on a 
1,300-yard front stretching from the 
Peach Orchard roughly northward along 
Seminary Ridge, another thirty-five were 
similarly posted on an eight-hundred- 
yard front about three hundred yards far- 
ther north along the ridge, and yet an- 
other twenty-six about three hundred 


yards still farther along—for a total of | 
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138. In addition, two dozen short-range 
howitzers were held in reserve with the 
mission of accompanying the infantry 
when it went into the attack. So that’s 
about 162. Throw in the handful of guns 
that took part from odd sites all along the 
front, and Alexander’s figure of 179 is 
close to correct. But not all of the pieces 
were actually involved in the bombard- 
ment; for instance, those two dozen how- 
itzers were not supposed to fire until they 
were close to the Union lines, so that they 
could render close artillery support. De- 
ducting them from Alexander’s number 
drops us to 155, which is a mite higher 
than Pendleton’s “nearly 150,” but cer- 
tainly in the ball park. 

So it seems reasonable to conclude 
that some 150 to 155 guns took part in 
the Confederate bombardment of Cem- 
etery Ridge on the afternoon of July 3. 

On the other side of the battlefield, 
the Union chief of artillery, Brigadier 
General Henry Hunt, had about 106 guns 
deployed along Cemetery Ridge. Of 
these, however, only about eighty-five 
actually engaged in counter-battery fire 
during the bombardment, and most did 
so only sporadically; counter-battery fire 
was notoriously ineffective, and Hunt 
preferred to save ammunition for use 
against the expected infantry attack, to- 
ward which end he also held about 136 
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From Peter Nev 


Union artillerists man a 12-pounder battery. 
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National Archives 


more guns in reserve, to be shifted to 
whatever part of the front became most 
threatened. 


Lee’s Health at Gettysburg 
Robert E. Lee was fifty-four years old 
when he resigned from the military ser- 
vice of the United States in 1861. He had 
led a healthy life, and was in general a very 
fit man for his age. But over the next two 
years, and particularly after the spring of 
1862, Lee came under increasing physi- 
cal and mental strain, the result of ardu- 
ous campaigning under the most trying 
conditions. By the spring of 1863 he no 
longer enjoyed good health. 


General Robert E. Lee 


Early in April 1863 Lee came down 
with an unspecified illness. Aside from a 
cold, he was running a fever, his pulse was 
high—ninety—though not alarmingly 
so, and he complained of stabbing pains 
in his chest, back, and arms. His doctors 
confined him to bed for about a week. At 
the time they suspected infectious myo- 
carditis, and some later commentators 
believe that Lee may have had a cardiac 
event. During his confinement Lee was 
able to perform routine paperwork and 
meet visitors, but had difficulty standing. 
On April 11 he was still unable to stand 
for long, but was able to ride, apparently 
mounting with assistance. Over the next 
few days his cough improved and the 
pains went away. Lee returned to the 
army on the 16th, but was very debili- 
tated and hardly able to perform his du- 
ties. Although he seems to have contin- 
ued to feel poorly over the next couple 
of weeks, he still put in a virtuoso per- 
formance during the Chancellorsville 


Campaign, in which occurred the death 
of Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, a severe 
emotional blow to the army commander. 

Lee was apparently still suffering 
some effects of his April illness when the 
Gettysburg Campaign began. In addition, 
he also suffered from diarrhea, and seems 
to have had a recurrence of malaria, 
which he had first contracted in 1849, 
problems that appear to have persisted 
until the armies returned to the 
Rappahanock-Rapidan line. 

In combination with the enormous 
mental stress under which Lee was work- 
ing, his health seems to have led to some 
unusual behavior on his part during the 
campaign. 

Early on the morning of July 3 J.E.B. 
Stuart had his first meeting with Lee since 
he had ridden off into the blue some days 
earlier, leaving the army without ad- 
equate reconnaissance capabilities. Dur- 
ing the encounter Lee was seen to raise 
his hand as if to strike Stuart, one of the 
few times during the war that he dis- 
played any manifestation of anger toward 
anyone. 

On the afternoon of July 3, as the 
survivors of the grand attack against 
Cemetery Ridge were streaming back in 
disorder to the Confederate lines, Lee 
rode out among the men and said, “It’s 
my fault. It is | who have lost this fight, 
and you must help me out the best way 
you can.” Although later enshrined as a 
manifestation of Lee’s personal greatness 
by the “Lost Cause” historians, such an 
emotional outburst was hardly in keep- 
ing with the general’s character. 

On July 4, as the two armies lay glar- 
ing at each other across the bloody fields 
between Cemetery Ridge and Seminary 
Ridge, Lee’s pet hen Nell—who used to 
ride in his headquarters wagon and pro- 
vided a steady supply of eggs for his 
breakfast—disappeared. This greatly af- 
fected Lee, who ordered that a search be 
made, which caused some disruption in 
the camp until the bird was found. 

By July 12, during the retreat from 
Gettysburg, the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia managed to establish a strong de- 
fensive line along Antietam Creek, wait- 
ing for the Potomac to subside in order 
to effect a crossing. The Army of the 
Potomac confronted Lee in this position, 
and on the 13th Union major general 
George G. Meade planned an assault that 
had to be postponed due to heavy rains. 


Observing the Union troops entrenching, 
Lee, who hoped that Meade would attack, 
remarked to an aide, “They have but little 
courage!”—perhaps the most unchari- 
table comment he made about his oppo- 
nents in the entire course of the war. 

In the weeks after the armies re- 
turned to the line of the Rappahannock 
and Rapidan, Lee’s health continued to 
deteriorate. Early in August he had a se- 
vere bout of rheumatism, as well as a re- 
lapse of the malady that had been plagu- 
ing him since April, leaving him so weak 
he actually asked to be relieved of com- 
mand. Lee’s health continued to be poor 
through the winter and into the follow- 
ing spring. 

In short, Lee’s physical condition was 
not at all good during the Gettysburg 
Campaign, and perhaps influenced the 
course of events. 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE: 
Tales of the Civil War 


that Aren’t True 


The Barlow-Gordon Affair 

On July 1, as the Union XI Corps 
began to fall back from its positions north 
of Gettysburg under heavy pressure from 
the Confederate Second Corps, Brigadier 
General Francis Barlow (1834-1896), 
commanding the corps’ First Division, 
was wounded in his left side. Unable to 
ride, he tried to walk off the field, but 
stumbled, collapsed, and was left for 
dead. Soon the tide of the advancing 
Confederate troops swept over him. As 
he lay on the ground, Barlow was spot- 
ted by Brigadier General John B. Gordon 
(1832-1904), who was leading the attack 
with his brigade of Georgians from Ma- 
jor General Jubal A. Early’s division. Al- 
though he didn’t know the seriously 
wounded twenty-nine-year-old Yankee 
brigadier general, Gordon stopped, gave 
Barlow what comfort he could, and had 
him carried to a Confederate field hos- 
pital. Speaking to the wounded man later, 
he learned that Barlow’s wife Arabella 
Griffith Barlow—a sparkling, well-edu- 
cated New Yorker a decade older than her 
husband—had accompanied the Army of 
the Potomac, much as Gordon’s own wife 
had followed him to war with the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Gordon arranged 
for a safe conduct to be issued, and 
Barlow’s wife was summoned to her 
husband’s side. Francis Barlow spent ten 
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months in a hospital before returning to 
duty, ending the war as a major general, 
as did Gordon. 

After the war, each thought the 
other dead, Gordon because Barlow’s 
wounds had seemed so grievous, and 
Barlow because a Brigadier General 
James B. Gordon—a distant cousin of 
the officer in this tale—had been re- 
ported mortally wounded in May 1864. 
In the postwar decades both men pros- 
pered: Barlow was several times elected 
secretary of state and attorney general 
of the state of New York, and was respon- 
sible for the prosecution of the infamous 
“Tweed Ring”; Gordon served his state 
as governor and for many years as a 
United States senator. 

Then, about twenty years after the 
war, various notables were being intro- 
duced to each other at a dinner party in 
Washington. What supposedly hap- 
pened next is told by John B. Gordon in 
his memoir, Reminiscences of The Civil 
War. 

During my second term in the 

United States Senate, the Hon. 

Clarkson Potter, of New York, 

was a member of the House of 

Representatives. He invited me to 

dinner in Washington to meet a 

General Barlow who had served 

in the Union army. Potter knew 

nothing of the Gettysburg inci- 

dent. I had heard that there was 
another Barlow in the Union 
army, and supposed, of course, 
that it was this Barlow with 
whom I was to dine. Barlow had 

a similar reflection as to the Gor- 

don he was to meet. Seated at 

Clarkson Potter’s table, I asked 

Barlow: “General, are you related 

to the Barlow who was killed at 

Gettysburg?” He replied: “Why, I 

am the man, sir. Are you related 

to the Gordon who killed me?” 

“Tam the man, sir,” | responded. 

No words of mine can convey any 

conception of the emotions 

awakened by those startling an- 
nouncements. Nothing short of 
an actual resurrection from the 
dead could have amazed either of 

us more. Thenceforward, until 

his untimely death in 1896, the 

friendship between us which was 
born amidst the thunders of 

Gettysburg was greatly cherished 

by both. 


Now this story is found almost en- 
shrined in the history of the Civil War, 
and the lore of Gettysburg. But is it true? 
Well, perhaps not. 
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tale somewhat—or perhaps even fabri- 
cated it wholesale. 

Certainly, there’s no hint of the tale 
in the writings of either Gordon or 


Library of Congress 


Left to right: Brigadier General Francis Channing Barlow; John Brown Gordon, 
pictured when a senator; and Brigadier General James Byron Gordon. 


The striking similarity in name be- 
tween the John B. Gordon of this tale and 
his distant cousin, Brigadier General 
James B. Gordon, who had died of 
wounds in Richmond on May 18, 1864, 
could easily lead to some confusion, par- 
ticularly since they both served in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Certainly, 
the average observer would probably not 
know that their middle names and home 
states differed; the hero of the tale was 
John Brown Gordon, a native of Geor- 
gia, while James Byron Gordon was from 
North Carolina, and a decade older to 
boot. But there’s yet more evidence 
against the tale. 

After Gettysburg, John Brown Gor- 
don rose to command a division in the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and took 
part in all the battles of the Overland 
Campaign (during which James Byron 
received his death wound, a fact that was 
announced in the Richmond newspa- 
pers), the siege of Petersburg, and, by 
which time he had risen to command 
of Second Corps as major general, the 
Appomattox Campaign. Barlow also 
rose to major general, and commanded 
a division in the Army of the Potomac 
during the Overland Campaign, the 
siege of Petersburg, and the Appomattox 
Campaign. Both men played prominent 
roles in these operations, and it seems 
highly unlikely that they would have 
been unaware of each other’s continued 
survival. 

A number of historians have sug- 
gested that Gordon, a major contribu- 
tor to the “Lost Cause” school of South- 
ern history, may have embellished the 
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Barlow at the time of the battle. In his 
official report of the battle, written on 
August 10, 1863, Gordon noted: 

An effort was here made by the en- 

emy to change his front and check 

our advance, but the effort failed, 
and this line, too, was driven back 
in the greatest confusion, and with 
immense loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Among the latter 
was a division command (General 

[E.C.] Barlow), who was severely 

wounded. 

This is the only reference to Barlow in 
Gordon’s report, and there is not a hint 
that he rendered any assistance to the 
wounded Yankee. 

Barlow also penned an account of 
the battle. A July 7 letter to his mother, 
written while he rested, grievously 
wounded, in a house near Baltimore, 
contains the following: 

A force came up against out front 

in line of battle with supports in 

the rear. We ought to have held 

the place easily, for I had my en- 
tire force at the very point where 
the attack was made, but the en- 
emies skirmishers had hardly at- 
tacked us before my men began 
to run. No fight at all was made. 

Finding that they were going, I 

started to get a head of them to 

try to rally them and form an- 

other line in the rear. Before I 

could turn my horse I was shot in 

the left side about half way be- 
tween the arm pit and the head of 
the thigh bone. I dismounted and 

tried to walk (continued on page 93) 
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“There is many a boy 
here today who looks 
on war as all glory, 


but boys, it 1s all hell.” 


Civil War Weekend in Cump’s Hometown to Commemorate 


125th Anniversary of W. T. Sherman’s “War is Hell” Speech 
September 23, 24 & 25, 2005 - Lancaster, Ohio 


Tour Sherman House Museum 
Cump’s Birthplace & Childhood Home 


Friday Night 

Dine with General Sherman & President Hayes on 
Site Where 1880 “War is Hell” Speech Presented 
Costumed Re-enactors to Bring History Alive 
Franklin Park Conservatory — Columbus, Ohio 
Presentation by Richard M. McMurry, Author 


Saturday/Sunday 
: Military Living History Trail 
"Bs, Presentation by Wayne Motts, Gettysburg Guide 
A y at Saturday Night Dinner 
WV , Presentations by John F. Marszalek & 
' Mark Grimsley, Authors 
; Civil War Vendors/Collectors Show & Sale 
/ Panel Presentations by Scholars 
x Walking Tour of Historic Lancaster 
. Civil War Fashion Show & Tea 
Activities for Children 
Civil War Cannons from Ohio Statehouse 
Telly Award-winning film 

“William Tecumseh Sherman: 
The Journey that Became a March” 


For Information, Schedules & Registration: 
Fairfield Heritage Association 

105 E. Wheeling Street 

Lancaster, Ohio 43130 

740.654.9923 


Visitors & Convention Bureau 
All proceeds/donations will be used to preserve & promote the history of Fairfield County, OH 
www.Lancaster-OH.com/Sherman 
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Position of Rickett’s Pennsylvania battery, 
Last Cemetery Hill, Gettvsburg National Military Park. 
Courtesy Chris E, Hetsey 
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| recently returned from a week 
at Gettysburg, where | gave four 
back-to-back tours of the battle- 
field to groups that are represen- 
tative of many of the 1.8 million 
visitors who walk this ground ev- 
ery year: interested laypersons; 
schoolchildren; civilian and mili- 
tary personnel of the Department 
of Defense; and businessmen. Few 
of them had toured any other Civil 
War battlefield, or intended to do 
so. All of them felt the special mys- 
tique of Gettysburg, hallowed 
above all other ground by the sac- 
rifice of those who gave the last 
full measure of devotion—and by 
Abraham Lincoin’s memorable ad- 
dress commemorating that sacri- 
fice. Lexington and Concord, Bun- 
ker Hill, Guadalcanal, Omaha 
Beach—all are sacred places in 
America’s national memory. But 
none compares with Gettysburg in 
our historical consciousness. 

The same seems also true of the es- 
timated fifty thousand or more foreign- 
ers who visit Gettysburg each year. I have 
heard several foreign languages spoken 
there, not to mention British and Aus- 
tralian English. Nearly thirty years ago, 
during the bicentennial commemora- 
tions of the American Revolution, a del- 
egation of historians from the Soviet 
Union visited the United States to take 
part in those events as a goodwill gesture. 
A colleague of mine on the Princeton 
University history faculty was one of their 
hosts. He asked which site they wished 
to visit first—Independence Hall, or per- 
haps Williamsburg and Yorktown, or 
maybe Lexington and Concord? None of 
the above, they replied. They wanted to 
go first to Gettysburg. 

Why? asked my nonplussed col- 
league. Gettysburg had nothing to do 
with the Revolution. Oh yes it did, said 
the Russians, who may have understood 
more clearly than my colleague the 
meaning of Lincoln’s description of 
Gettysburg as the field where thousands 
gave their lives that the nation conceived 
in 1776 might not perish from the earth. 
Gettysburg, they believed, was the Ameri- 
can Stalingrad—the bloodiest battle in 
America’s own Great Patriotic War that 
turned the tide toward ultimate victory. 

In 1896 the United States Supreme 
Court anticipated this judgment in a 
landmark unanimous ruling that the 


government could exercise the right of 
eminent domain at Gettysburg to “take 
possession of the field of battle, in the 
name and for the benefit of all the citi- 
zens of the country. ... Such a use seems 
... 0 closely connected with the welfare 
of the republic itself as to be within the 
power granted Congress by the Consti- 
tution for the purpose of protecting and 
preserving the whole country.” 

It was long an article of faith in both 
North and South that Gettysburg repre- 
sented the “high water mark of the Con- 
federacy” after which the tide inexorably 
receded toward inevitable defeat. More 
recently, however, this conviction has 
been undermined by two factors: first, the 
awkward truth that the war went on for 
almost two years after the battle, and the 
Confederates came close to winning it by 
forcing the North to give up the appar- 
ently hopeless effort to crush the Con- 
federacy in the summer of 1864, before 
Sherman’s capture of Atlanta finally 
turned Northern morale around; and 
second, the argument that the Union won 
the war in the West (Sherman’s army 
came out of that theatre) while achiev- 
ing no better than a stalemate in the East. 

In this issue of North & South, Rich- 
ard McMurry ably drives home both of 
these points. But Troy Harman’s rejoin- 
der to these arguments makes the valid 
point that Gettysburg might well have 
been a decisive turning point toward 
Confederate triumph in the war if Lee 
had been able to win the kind of victory 
he had sought by invading Pennsylvania. 
In his recent Retreat from Gettysburg 
(University of North Carolina Press, 
2005), however, Kent Masterson Brown 
maintains that Lee did achieve a key pur- 
pose of his raid into Pennsylvania: the 
massive seizure of livestock and all kinds 
of other booty that helped keep his army 
supplied for months after its retreat to 
Virginia. But even if the Army of North- 
ern Virginia did manage to bring out of 
Pennsylvania the thousands of cattle, 
hogs, horses, etc., that Brown enumerates, 
one is entitled to ask whether this gain 
balanced the almost 30,000 killed, 
wounded, and captured Confederate sol- 
diers in the campaign (including several 
thousand during the nightmare retreat). 

Whether or not Gettysburg was a 
turning point, no one disputes that the 
battle was a tactical defeat for the Con- 
federacy. Until July 3, though, it looked 
like another victory over the hapless 
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Army of the Potomac, which was driven 
out of key positions on July 1 and 2 with 
heavier casualties than the enemy. But the 
failure of all three parts of Lee’s attack 
plans on July 3—Richard Ewell’s assault 
on Culp’s Hill and Jeb Stuart’s efforts at 
East Cavalry Field, as well as the disas- 
trous Pickett-Pettigrew assault—turned 
Gettysburg into a clear Confederate de- 
feat. Many Southerners did not initially 
acknowledge the extent of this defeat, but 
after 1865 the conviction grew in the 
South that they had not only lost the 
battle but by doing so they had also lost 
the war. 


Edwin Forbes painting of Pickett’s 
July 3 assault on the Union position 
on Cemetery Hill. 


Someone had to be blamed for this 
defeat of a previously “invincible” army. 
Although Lee supposedly said “It is all my 
fault” after the repulse of the Pickett- 
Pettigrew attack, he became an unassail- 
able icon in the postwar South and could 
not be held responsible. And because Vir- 
ginians dominated the writing of Con- 
federate military history for several gen- 
erations, other potential scapegoats— 
Virginians all—could not be blamed: not 
Henry Heth or his corps commander A.P. 
Hill, who brought on the battle July 1 
against Lee’s orders not to get into a con- 
flict until the army was united; not Rich- 
ard Ewell, who failed to seize Culp’s and 
Cemetery Hills on July 1 and whose at- 
tacks on these positions were too little 
and too late on July 2; not Jeb Stuart, who 
had deprived Lee of his “eyes” for a week 
by getting himself separated from the rest 
of the army. That left James Longstreet, 


the highest-ranking non-Virginian in the 
army, whose alleged sullen and tardy ex- 
ecution of Lee’s attack orders on July 2 
and 3—not to mention his postwar criti- 
cism of Lee’s tactics at Gettysburg and his 
adherence to the Republican party of 
President Ulysses S$. Grant—made him 
the perfect scapegoat for Gettysburg. 
The controversies generated by these 
“Who lost Gettysburg?” questions went 
on for decades. By our own time the ar- 
guments had become tiresome and—to 
use a Civil War expression—” played out.” 
In the last decade or so a consensus—by 
no means unanimous, however—has 


emerged that Lee must shoulder the prin- 
cipal blame, if blame there was. Whether 
because of his heart seizure in March 
1863, or the diarrhea he suffered at 
Gettysburg, or the overconfidence he ex- 
pressed to General John Bell Hood by 
describing the Army of Northern Virginia 
as “invincible. ... They will go anywhere 
and do anything if properly led,” Lee was 
not at the top of his game at Gettysburg 
and his tactical decisions may have ex- 
ceeded the capacity of his army to execute 
them—even if properly led. 

Apart from the question of Lee’s re- 
sponsibility for defeat at Gettysburg, 
many historians now think that this is, at 
least in part, the wrong question. More 
than a century ago General George 
Pickett anticipated the right question. 
When someone asked Pickett after the 
war what he believed was responsible for 
Confederate defeat at Gettysburg, he re- 
plied: “I always thought the Union army 
had something to do with it.” That point 
of view is reflected in several of the fol- 
lowing articles, especially Stephen Sears’ 
discussion of General George Gordon 


Meade’s skillful defensive tactics in the 
battle. For a long time the invisible man 
at Gettysburg, Meade has finally emerged 
into a favorable limelight in recent schol- 
arship—though there is still room for 
debate about whether he should have or- 
dered a counterattack on July 3 or pur- 
sued and attacked the retreating enemy 
more swiftly and aggressively during the 
next ten days. 

In popular perceptions of Gettys- 
burg, however, Meade has remained 
barely visible, especially in comparison 
with Colonel Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain and his 20th Maine Infantry. 
These perceptions are largely the cre- 
ation of Michael Shaara’s novel The Killer 
Angels and the subsequent movie 
“Gettysburg” based on the novel. So 
powerful was the impact of these fic- 
tional accounts that many readers and 
viewers believe that Chamberlain almost 
singlehandedly won the battle. Without 
demeaning Chamberlain or diminishing 
the importance of what the 20th Maine 
did at Little Round Top, Glenn LaFan- 
g tasie and other historians have placed 
i their actions in a more realistic context. 
& LaFantasie’s article herein shows how 
E Chamberlain’s reputation was inflated in 

part by his own postwar writings but 
mainly by popular literature and film in 
our own time. We need to remember that 
other Union regiments made important 
contributions to the defense of Little 
Round Top, particularly the 140th New 
York, whose Colonel Patrick O’Rorke 
was killed leading a counterattack 
against the 4th and 5th Texas, which had 
threatened to break the Union line. And 
what about the 137th New York, which 
occupied the extreme right flank of the 
Army of the Potomac on Culp’s Hill, and 
held off repeated attacks by superior 
numbers at almost the same time the 
20th Maine was doing the same on the 
extreme left at Little Round Top? But 
David Ireland, colonel of the 137th, died 
in 1864 without an opportunity to write 
about his regiment’s heroics as Cham- 
berlain did, and no one has written a 
novel or made a movie about the 137th 
New York. And perhaps no Union regi- 
ment played a more crucial role on July 
2 than the Ist Minnesota, which made a 
sacrificial attack on an entire Alabama 
brigade to buy time for II Corps com- 
mander Winfield Scott Hancock to rush 
reinforcements to plug a gaping hole in 
the Union line. 


That hole was there because of the 
action of III Corps commander Daniel 
Sickles, who in mid-afternoon had moved 
his 10,000 men forward from Cemetery 
Ridge to a salient with its apex in the 
Peach Orchard. This move disconnected 
Sickles’ right from the II Corps and un- 
covered Little Round Top on the left. The 
most controversial action on the Union 
side in the battle, whose potential as well 
as actual repercussions have echoed down 
the years, Sickles’ move is analyzed, de- 
fended, and criticized by Robert 
Dalessandro and Scott Hartwig in the 
most spirited and provocative exchange 
among the articles in this issue. To say 
more would give away the nature of this 
exchange; readers will have to judge for 
themselves the validity of the opposing 
arguments. 

The dialogue among different points 
of view about Gettysburg is certain to go 
on for many decades, perhaps for centu- 
ries. But when the Park Service has com- 
pleted its program of restoring the woods, 
orchards, and fences to their condition at 
the time of the battle, as described in the 
opening article by Park Superintendent 
John Latschar, visitors to the battlefield 
will be much better able to understand 
the features of terrain, vegetation, ob- 
stacles, and fields of fire that shaped the 
tactics and outcome of the battle. The 
tree-clearing accomplished so far has al- 
ready made an enormous improvement 
in our ability to visualize the features of 
terrain and vegetation that influenced the 
fighting on July 2 especially. And once 
the park’s new visitor center and mu- 
seum are up and running in 2007 or 
2008, visitors will also be able to com- 
prehend the place of Gettysburg in the 
context of the whole war, indeed in the 
larger context of American history. They 
will discover that, whether or not the 
battle was the high tide of the Confed- 
eracy or the decisive turning point of the 
conflict, it was the battle that gave 
Abraham Lincoln the opportunity to ex- 
plain with unparalleled eloquence the 
meaning of the war and of the new birth 
of freedom it gave to America. 


JAMES M. McPHERSON is George Hen- 
ry Davis ’86 Professor of American His- 
tory, Emeritus, at Princeton University. 
His two most recent books, both pub- 
lished in 2003, are Hallowed Ground: A 
Walk at Gettysburg (Crown) and The II- 
lustrated Battle Cry of Freedom (Oxford). 
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“Field of Gettysburg, July Ist, 2nd & 3rd, 1863) one of the Gettysburg NMP’s important mapping resources, was prepared by Theodore Ditterline in 1863. 
This map depicts troop and artillery positions, relief by hachures, roads, railroads, and houses with names of residents. 
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As readers may remember, we at the Gettysburg National 
Military Park (NMP) spent four long years, from 1995 through 
1999, in a highly visible planning process, leading toward the 
formulation of our new General Management Plan (GMP), 
During this time, we conducted an extensive public involve- 
ment campaign. Newsletters were sent to our mailing list of 
3,800; fifty public meetings and open houses were held; I pre- 
sented thirty-eight briefings to 111 Congressional members and 
staff and gave thirty-six speeches to Civil War groups and civic 
organizations—from Vermont to North Carolina and from 
Washington D.C. to California. During the development of the 
GMP, the National Park Service (NPS) received over 3,700 writ- 
ten comments, with an eighty-five percent approval rating of 
where we were headed. 

I would like to present an overview of the progress that we 
have made since 1999 in the implementation of the General 
Management Plan. Of course, I have to start by stating that ev- 
erything we're doing at Gettysburg National Military Park is 
firmly rooted in our mission statement, which is: 

To preserve and protect the resources associated with the 
Battle of Gettysburg and the Soldiers’ National Cemetery, 
and provide understanding of the events that occurred 
here, within the context of American history. 


MUSEUM FOUNDATION 
On June 30, 2000, just three days before National Tower at 
Gettysburg was demolished, an equally significant event took 
place when we signed a long-term general agreement with the 
Gettysburg National Battlefield Museum Foundation. Our part- 
nership with the Foundation is designed to accomplish four 
primary goals: 
1. Protect the park’s collection of objects and archives. 
Gettysburg NMP has over 38,000 items in its museum col- 
lection, and over 700,000 in the archival collection—one 
of the largest and most significant Civil War era collec- 
tions in the nation. The facilities that housed these price- 
less and irreplaceable objects were woefully sub-standard. 
They lacked heat, air conditioning, humidity control, dust 
protection, and adequate fire and intrusion protection. As 
a direct consequence, our collections were deteriorating 
just as surely as would an historic building if someone were 
to remove a shingle from its roof every day. We have to 
provide museum-standard, environmentally controlled 
space for the permanent protection and preservation of 
the park’s world-famous collection of Civil War era arti- 
facts and archives. 
. Preserve the Cyclorama Painting. 


Our most famous and precious artifact is the Cyclorama 


painting, “The Battle of Gettysburg.” Created in 1884, this 
magnificent work of art, originally forty-two feet high and 
360 feet in diameter, is truly an interpretive icon of the nine- 
teenth century. Unfortunately, the building in which it is 
displayed was inadequately designed and has structurally 
failed, exposing the painting to both excess humidity and 
structural stress. The painting conservators have warned 
us that if these conditions are not corrected within the next 
five years or so, we may start experiencing catastrophic sepa- 
ration of pigment from canvas. Obviously, we must pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the long-term preservation and 
display of the painting. 


3. Restore the Battlefield Landscapes. 

One of the most important purposes of Gettysburg NMP 
is to preserve the topographic, landscape, and cultural fea- 
tures that influenced the course of the battle and were sig- 
nificant to its outcome. Until our visitors can stand where 
the generals and the soldiers stood, and see what they saw, 
we cannot expect them to understand why the generals 
made the decisions that they did, or what the common 
soldiers endured. In the NPS, we call this providing a “sense 
of place.” 


The park plans to demolish its outdated visitor center, which sits upon 
ground occupied by the Union battle line on Cemetery Ridge. Note the left 
flank marker for the 136th New York Infantry Regiment in the foreground, 

not seventy feet from the building's front door. 


Demolition of the National Tower at Gettysburg on July 3, 2000. Called “the 
ugliest commercial structure ever to intrude on the sanctity of a national 
park” by USA Today, the tower had operated as a tourist attraction for nearly 
thirty years. Its destruction marked the first major step in the modern-day 
effort to rehabilitate the battlefield’s landscape. 


The most dominating intrusions upon our historic land- 
scapes, intrusions that prevent us from providing that “sense 
of place,” are man-made. Now that the National Tower has been 
removed, the most intrusive developments remaining on the 
battlefield are our visitor center and Cyclorama building, both 
of which were constructed directly on top of the Union defen- 
sive positions of July 2 and 3. We have covered with concrete, 
brick, and asphalt the ground where 971 soldiers were killed, 
wounded, and captured on those fateful days. We must remove 
these buildings and restore these historic battlelines, both to 
provide better visitor understanding of the battle itself, and to 
honor the valor and sacrifices of the men who fought and died 
on that ground for their beliefs. 
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4. Provide High Quality Interpretation and Educational 
Opportunities for Park Visitors. 
Finally, we must provide visitors with a basic understand- 
ing of the significance of the Gettysburg Campaign, within 
the context of the causes and consequences of the Civil War, 


the Battle of Gettysburg and its aftermath. The working title of 
our partnership with the borough is “seamless interpretation.” 
Our philosophy is that there should be no reason for our visi- 
tors to know where the boundary line is between the park and 
the borough. 


and that struggle’s continuing legacy to 
all Americans. To do so, we need a new 
museum. Our current facility began as a 
private residence and museum in 1921, 
and was modified fourteen times before 
the NPS purchased it in 1971. It has nei- 
ther sufficient space nor infrastructure to | 
serve as even a minimally adequate visi- 
tor center or museum. Its design capacity 
is—at most—400,000 visitors per year, as — 
compared to its current use of 1.2 mil- 
lion annually. When we purchased the 


building in 1971 the NPS announced that —————————_ 2 ; 3 
Artist’s rendition of the new Gettysburg museum and visitor center. 


we planned to remove it and replace it 
with a more adequate museum within seven years. We're 
just a little bit behind schedule. 


> ae. a, 5 


Under the terms of our June 2000 General Agreement, the 

Museum Foundation agreed to: 

* Raise all the necessary funds required to design and build 
a new museum complex for Gettysburg NMP. The com- 
plex would include a visitor center, museum, Cyclorama 
gallery, electric map theater, collections storage facility, li- 
brary, classrooms, book and museum store, food service, 
and administrative offices. 
Raise all the necessary funds required for exhibit design 
and fabrication for the new museum, including the resto- 
ration of the Cyclorama painting, and including reloca- 
tion of NPS archival and museum collections from their 
current facilities into the new museum and collection stor- 
age area. 
Raise all the necessary funds required to purchase the land 
for the new facility, design and build roads, parking, and 
utility infrastructure into the site, demolish the current 
visitor center and cyclorama building, and restore the 
Union battle lines of July 2 and 3 to their historic appear- 
ance. 
Operate the complex on behalf of the NPS for twenty years, 
and then donate the land and the building to the NPS. 

© Do all of this at no cost to the NPS, and subject to one 

hundred percent review and approval authority of the NPS. 

Not a bad deal, I would say. And we've made substantial progress. 
Conservation of the Cyclorama Painting started over a year ago. 
As of now, the Museum Foundation has raised over $69 mil- 
lion, and we anticipate breaking ground on the new museum 
complex in June. If we can maintain that schedule, we will open 
the new museum in 2007, and remove the current visitor cen- 
ter and Cyclorama building and restore the historic landscapes 
of Ziegler’s Grove in 2008. 


BOROUGH OF GETTYSBURG INTERPRETIVE PLAN 
Part and parcel of our educational mission outlined in our 

GMP is to work closely with the borough of Gettysburg in or- 

der to provide our visitors with a fuller understanding of both 
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If you think about it, this is common sense. After all, how 
can you talk about the Battle of Gettysburg without talking 
about the Union retreat through the town and its occupation 
by the Confederates? And nowhere can we provide better un- 
derstanding of the aftermath of the battle—its impact upon 
civilians, the fate of the wounded, the long cleanup efforts— 
than in town. 

With that in mind, the “Borough of Gettysburg Interpre- 
tive Plan” was completed in 2000, and we have made signifi- 
cant progress on the first three initiatives of that plan: 

¢ The borough has purchased the historic Gettysburg train 
station, and has awarded a contract for its rehabilitation 
and use as a downtown information and orientation cen- 
ter. The purpose of the new center will be to entice visitors 
to spend time in the downtown area, exploring the his- 
toric sites of the borough. That facility should be open in 
2006. 
The NPS has purchased the David Wills house, where Lin- 
coln spent the night before delivering the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Pennsylvania senator Rick Santorum has appropri- 
ated funds for its rehabilitation and use as a Lincoln 
museum. That new museum should be open by late 2006. 
We are jointly working on a new shuttle system, to con- 
nect our new visitor center with downtown Gettysburg. 
This system, which we hope to have in operation by 2007, 
should accomplish several goals. It will alleviate traffic con- 
gestion during the visitor season, ease the parking crunch 
in downtown Gettysburg, and make it easier for visitors to 
explore the downtown historic sites in a leisurely manner. 


HISTORIC LANDSCAPE REHABILITATION 

One of the most important purposes of Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park is to preserve the topographic, landscape, 
and cultural features that were significant to the outcome of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. That is the primary reason that Con- 
gress created this park in 1895. However, many of those fea- 
tures have been obscured or changed over the years, as natural 
processes have been allowed to take over. As just one example, 
fields that have not been farmed over the past sixty-five years 
have become forests. In many cases, the lack of an accurate un- 
derstanding of these historic topographic features and their sig- 
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nificance has led to their loss. That loss, in turn, meant that 
neither visitors nor historians could fully understand the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Consequently, understanding the historic landscapes of the 
1863 battle, and how they had changed in the last 141 years, 
became one of our most important research goals. I'd like to 
devote a few paragraphs to outlining the process that we used, 
because what we're doing is both groundbreaking for the NPS 
and fascinating, at least to me. 


The Rose Gap as seen from the 2nd Regt., Andrew Sharpshooters monument 
along Sickles Avenue, before (top) and after battlefield rehabilitation. 


First, our historians developed a history of the park land- 
scapes and a set of historical base maps that documented the 
park’s landscape and built features and how they had changed 
over the past 140 years. These maps were based upon extensive 
research, including park archival materials, library records, his- 
torical photographs and sketches, maps, and for the twentieth 
century, aerial photographs. Our most important mapping re- 
sources included War Department and Gettysburg Battlefield 
Memorial Association maps prepared in 1863, 1868, and 1872, 
as well as other maps developed by the War Department and 
the NPS that document conditions at various times. Each set 
of information gathered was mapped on base maps at a com- 
mon scale, and the maps were digitized. By comparing the maps 
it was possible to see how the battlefield landscape features have 
changed over the past 140 years, and to estimate the extent of 
the changes. 

Our next step in the landscape analysis was to determine 
which of the natural, man-made, and topographic features were 
significant to the outcome of the battle. This gave us some pause, 
for none of the traditional NPS or academic approaches to land- 


scape analysis proved useful. For example, the Gettysburg 
battlefield was not a designed landscape, such as Central Park 
in New York City, so we could not compare current features 
with someone’s original design. Rather, we were interested 
solely in those landscape features that existed in July 1863— 
whether natural or man-made—and that influenced the course 
of battle. 

Happily, the appropriate technique for this special type 
of landscape analysis was right in front of us—and had been 
all those years. It is used by the U.S. Army, and has been 
since the early days of West Point. In the mid-nineteenth 
century, when most Civil War generals were being trained 
at the academy, the technique was known as military engi- 
neering. The technique is still taught there today, under the 
name of terrain analysis. Although the terms have changed, 
the basic principles for analyzing terrain from a military 
perspective have not. 

Since I was trained in this technique in the mid-twenti- 
eth century, we refer to it by its modern acronym of KOCOA, 
which stands for Key Terrain, Observation and Fields of Fire, 
Cover and Concealment, Obstacles, and Avenues of Approach. 
In brief: 

Key Terrain is “any locality or area that affords a marked 
advantage to whichever combatant seizes, retains, or controls 
it.” During the Civil War this usually included high ground on 
which an army’s main battle line could be established. It could 
also include dense woods, rivers, etc., that were commonly used 
to anchor the flanks of a battle line, which was especially im- 
portant since flanks were the most vulnerable part of an army’s 
battle line in nineteenth-century warfare. Certain key terrain 
features were of paramount importance; decisive terrain is a 
feature that must be held in order to achieve victory. At Gettys- 
burg NMP, the classic examples of decisive terrain are Cem- 
etery Hill and Little Round Top. 

Observation is defined by what can be seen from a given 
feature. Key observation points can either be natural (such as 
Little Round Top) or man-made (such as the cupola at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary). During the Civil War, direct 
observation was crucial, not only to keep track of the bad guys, 
but for two other purposes: signal stations and fields of fire. 
The placement of signal stations was important for allowing 
maximum observation of the enemy’s movements while also 
providing rapid communications within the army. Fields of 
fire were especially important for field artillery in the Civil War, 
which was restricted to direct observation, line-of-sight fire. 
Observation, of course, was equally important for shorter-range 
infantry fire. 

Cover and Concealment. “Cover is protection from enemy 
fire. Concealment is protection from enemy observation.” As 
evident from this definition, cover may be provided by small- 
scale features such as stone walls, buildings, or sunken roads, 
while concealment is provided by large-scale features such as 
woods, hills, and ridges. Concealment was also important in 
the days of direct-fire weapons, in order to provide areas where 
troops could muster and rest without observation, and where 
supplies, ammunition, and support functions (such as field 
hospitals) could be located without fear of enemy fire. 

Obstacles are “any natural or man-made feature that pre- 
vents, delays, or diverts the movement of military forces.” Such 


| features served both to assist defenders and to impede attack- 
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ers, and included natural features such as rivers, ravines, an 
forests, and man-made features such as fences, buildings, or 
field fortifications. In short, an obstacle may be anything that 
hinders the timely and orderly movement of military forces in 
combat. 

Avenues of Approach were best defined by Robert E. Lee, as 
he constantly mused “how to get at those people.” In short, an 
avenue of approach is a natural or man-made feature that al- 
lows the attacking force to “get at” the defending force. In the 
Civil War era, armies were largely dependent upon road net- 
works for rapid troop movements and logistical support, so 
almost all roads were used as operational avenues of approach. 
Once a battle was engaged, tactical avenues of approach uti- 
lized by infantry and artillery units could be local roads, farm 
lanes, or open fields. 

Using this time-honored technique of terrain analysis, the 
entire battlefield was examined for each of these characteris- 
tics. Every feature that played a role in determining battle tac- 
tics was investigated and mapped. Then the maps for each cat- 
egory of significant features were combined, so that the general 
distribution of critical terrain features could be understood. As 
a result of this analysis, we understood those features of the 
battlefield landscape that were theoretically significant, i.e., those 
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features that would have influenced the 
fought “by the book” in accordance with military doctrine as 


taught at West Point. 

The next step, obviously, was to understand how the battle 
was actually fought. For this purpose, we methodically mapped 
the action for each day of the battle. To determine troop move- 
ments during the three days, we used official maps, War De- 
partment after-action reports written by officers of the various 
units that participated in the battle, letters from soldiers, dia- 
ries, and newspaper accounts. The resulting battle action maps 
for each day showed where troops were positioned, where they 
moved, and where on the field they were engaged. The maps 
for all three days were then combined, and a map showing the 
action for all three days was prepared. 

This map, which shows how the battle was actually fought, 
was then compared to the theoretical map, which shows how 
the battle should have been fought according to “the book.” At 
Gettysburg we found a very high correlation between the use 
of terrain as taught at West Point and the actual use of terrain 
during the battle, especially for the Army of the Potomac. Gen- 
eral Meade would have received an “A” from his instructors at 
the academy for his application of terrain analysis principles 
during this, his greatest practical exercise. 
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retical “terrain analysis” map with the actual battle action map 


showed us exactly which terrain features were significant to the 
outcome of the Battle of Gettysburg. By definition, then, those 
features that were significant to the outcome of the battle auto- 
matically became the most significant features of the historical 
landscapes of the battlefield, as well as our highest priority for 
preservation and rehabilitation. 

As we organized all this information, it quickly became 
apparent that we could further divide our significant landscape 
features into two general categories, for both better manage- 
ment and better understanding by the public. By and large, we 
realized, large-scale landscape features where those that influ- 
enced the generals’ decisions, while small-scale features affected 
the soldiers’ experiences. 

In order to understand how the generals organized the ter- 
rain for battle, we need to remove non-historical trees that have 
grown up over the past seventy years, so as to restore the 1863 
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concealment. In order to understand the avenues of approac. 
that were available and/or used, we need to restore farm lanes 
and roads that once crisscrossed the battlefield, but have long 
since disappeared. If we can do this, visitors will be better able 
to understand the operational decisions made by the generals 
during the battle, and how the troops were moved into their 
battle positions. 
In order to achieve this, we will: 
¢ Remove up to 576 acres of existing woodlands that were 
not present in 1863. 
¢ Add 115 acres of woodlands that were present in 1863, but 
are now lost. 
© Repair, rehabilitate, or reconstruct 9.8 miles of historic 
lanes and roads that were present in 1863, but are now 
missing or overgrown. 
Small-scale features—such as fences, orchards, open 
woodlots, and buildings—affected the tactical movements of 
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small units, and in many cases made the difference between life 
and death for individual soldiers. These missing, dilapidated, 
or damaged features will be repaired or replaced, so that visi- 
tors can clearly understand the cover and concealment available 
to the soldiers and the obstacles they faced during combat. For 
example, visitors can now see the field of Pickett’s Charge, which 
currently appears as one large, unbroken expanse. But when 


Newly rebuilt historic fencing along United States Avenue, 
with the Trostle barn in the background. 
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nine miles of fences are rebuilt, showing the area of Pickett’s 
Charge in its historic configuration of twelve small fields, the 
difficulties and challenges facing the attackers can be under- 
stood in more depth. 

In order to do this, we will: 

* Restore historic field patterns by adding 39.1 miles of field 
boundaries, using fencing, vegetation patterns, and 
hedgerows. 

* Rehabilitate 160 acres of orchards so that they reflect their 
historic sizes and spatial configuration. 

¢ Rehabilitate 278 acres of forests to attain their appearance 
as historic woodlots. 

¢ Replant sixty-five acres of thickets at the general height 
they were during the battle. 

We have made significant progress in accomplishing this 
objective; those who have had the chance to visit Gettysburg 
over the past year have undoubtedly noted some of the work 
already accomplished. To date, we have: 

* Removed 101 acres of “non-historic” trees, and have 166 
additional acres under contract for removal this winter. 

¢ Preformed “health cuts” in 207 acres of historic “wood- 
lots,” to thin them and restore them to their 1863 ap- 
pearance. 
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© Replanted (in November 2004) 12.5 acres of historic or- 
chards. 

¢ Replanted fifteen acres of historic thickets. 

¢ Replanted thirty-seven acres of historic wooded areas. 

¢ Rebuilt—primarily through the Friends of the National 
Parks at Gettysburg (FNPG)—4.5 miles of historic 
fencelines. 

¢ Rehabilitated 4.2 miles of historic trails. 

¢ Removed six non-historic structures. This year, we will re- 
move a modular home on the second day’s battlefield, 
which was recently purchased by the FNPG. And the oc- 
cupancy rights of the Ford dealership on the first day’s 
battlefield expires this August. Within a year, that complex 
will disappear. 


UNDERSTANDING 

But as much as all of these efforts help our visitors learn 
about the course of the battle, they will be wasted unless we can 
also help them understand the meaning of it all. What was the 
fighting all about, and why does it matter? To address this chal- 
lenge, we first have to understand the historical struggle for the 
memory of the Civil War era in the United States. 

The first one hundred years of that struggle for memory— 
from the end of the war to the Civil Rights Act of 1965—can 
best be summed up by the adage that “the North may have 
won the war, but the South won the history.” This version of 
memory—classically labeled the “Myth of the Lost Cause” — 
proclaimed that the Civil War was caused exclusively by a 
struggle over “state’s rights” (slavery was not a cause of the 
war), that the Confederacy was defeated because of the over- 
whelming industrial and manpower advantages of the North 
(thus, defeat did not mean dishonor), and that slavery was a 
benign institution necessary to protect the well-being of an 
inferior race. 

David Blight’s remarkable book, Race and 
Reunion: The Civil War in American History 
(2000), is a masterful account of how our 
memory of the Civil War era was shaped be- 
tween the years 1865 and 1915. He describes 
how “three overall visions of Civil War 
memory’—emancipation, white supremacy, 
and reconciliation—“collided and combined 
over time,” and how, “In the end. ..a segregated 
memory...of reconciliation overwhelmed the 
emancipationist vision in the national cul- 
ture....”' David’s book speaks directly to our 


challenges at Gettysburg NMP, for there is no doubt that at 
Gettysburg we are dealing with the problems of the history of 
memory. Over the last forty years, the “Myth of the Lost Cause” 
has been systematically challenged and thoroughly discredited 
within the academic world. But not so in the general memory 
of our nation, where it persistently remains. 

It didn’t take me long to be reminded of that fact. In 1995 
I gave a speech in which I suggested that the Civil War parks of 
the NPS have failed to appeal to the black population of 
America. Theoretically, black Americans should be intensely 
interested in the history of the Civil War, but they are not. I 
speculated that part of this might be due to their understand- 
able reluctance to dwell upon a historical period in which their 
ancestors were considered sub-human by a majority of the white 
population, both North and South. 

Buta portion of this failure, I suggested, was our own fault. 
In our efforts to honor both the Union and the Confederate 
soldiers who fought on our battlefields, we avoided discussions 
of why they were fighting. For blacks, I suggested, it has always 
been abundantly clear what the Civil War was all about. In their 
view, the sole purpose of the creation of the Confederate States 
of America was to protect and preserve the institution of sla- 
very. Until we started talking about issues such as this, I con- 
cluded, we could not hope to make Civil War battlefields rel- 
evant to them. 

Excerpts from this speech were picked up and reprinted in 
The Civil War News, and you could predict what happened next. 
The secretary of the interior received 1,100 postcards from the 
Southern Heritage Coalition, condemning my plans to “modify 
and alter historical events to make them more ‘palatable’ to a 
greater number of park visitors.” The postcards demanded that 
the Park Service “return to its unaligned and apolitical policies 
of the past, presenting history, not opinions.” 

I was surprised by this reaction. Af- 
ter all, I was only stating the obvious: that 
slavery had something to do with the 
Civil War and we ought to talk about 
that. But I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised—I had just forgotten what I had 
been taught forty years before. 

I was raised in Virginia and South 
Carolina. I grew up in a completely seg- 
regated society that taught separation as 
the natural condition of the races. As a 
product of the educational systems of 
Virginia and South Carolina, I was thor- 
oughly indoctrinated into the “Myth of 
the Lost Cause.” I grew up in the Dou- 
glas Southall Freeman era, at a time when 
Freeman’s credibility was just slightly 
below that of the King James Version of 
the Bible, and slightly above the Revised 


Above: Contractors for Gettysburg National Military Park planted 16,000 native shrubs to re- 
establish the Codori-Trostle thicket along Plum Run in July 2001. The thicket, the scene of 
heavy fighting on the second day of the battle, had over time grown into a wall of mature 
trees, making the area incomprehensible to most park visitors. 


Left: Friends of the National Parks at Gettysburg president Barbara Finfrock (left) and the 
author planting the first of many trees during the November 2004 effort to restore five his- 
toric orchards on the Gettysburg battlefield. They are shown here in the Trostle orchard, with 
the Trostle barn in the background. Note the artillery damage still visible on the barn. 
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The area surrounding the 
4th Ohio Infantry Regiment 


marker at Gettysburg, before 
and after the National Park 


Service acquired and 
removed the Home Sweet 
Home Motel. On the battle’s 
third day, the left flank of 
Pickett’s Charge moved over 
this ground. 


Standard Version, which was still con- 
sidered somewhat suspect. I shouldn’t 
have been surprised that the “myth” 
still has a powerful hold upon the 
minds and emotions of my fellow 
graduates of Southern school systems 
of that time. According to our 1994 
survey data, fifty-nine percent of the 
visitors to Gettysburg that year gradu- 
ated from high school before the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1965, 
and twenty-four percent were from 
Southern states. 

With a new awareness, I started 
to look afresh at what we were pre- 
senting to the public. The battlefield itself is a perfect example 
of what David Blight has described as commemoration through 
reconciliation. We have 1,400 monuments, memorials, tablets, 
and markers at Gettysburg, primarily erected between the 1870s 
and the 1920s. These monuments describe the order of battle, 
disposition and movements of troops, and (almost invariably) 
their casualty lists. The majority of the monuments, particu- 
larly those installed by the veterans themselves, proclaim the 
bravery, the courage, and the valor of the soldiers. A few com- 
memorate the preservation of the Union. None commemorates 
the ending of slavery. 

In other words, the monuments at Gettysburg are a physi- 
cal legacy of the reconciliationist memory of the Civil War. As a 
somewhat natural consequence, for decades our interpretive 
programs traditionally emphasized reconciliationist topics. We 
discussed battle and tactics, the decisions of generals, the move- 
ment of troops, the engagements of opposing units, and tales 
of heroism and valor. (Internally, we call this type of interpre- 
tation “who shot whom, where.” ) 

And there are those veterans’ reunions for which Gettys- 
burg is so renowned. The story of the famous “hands across the 
wall” scene at the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle at Gettys- 
burg in 1913, which symbolizes the reconciliation of the veter- 
ans themselves, is guaranteed to bring tears to visitors’ eyes. We 
told that story. Stories related to the consequences of that rec- 
onciliation—Woodrow Wilson’s forced segregation of the fed- 
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eral bureaucracy in 1913, or the seventy lynchings that took 
place that year—might also bring tears to visitors’ eyes if we 
told them. But we didn’t. 

We have since expanded our themes. Now, in addition to 
talking about the battle itself, we also stress the meaning of the 
battle. That meaning, of course, was most eloquently captured 
in the Gettysburg Address. Our new interpretive themes are 
designed to emphasize Gettysburg as the place of “A New Birth 
of Freedom.” As we move in this direction, we continue to tell 
the stories of battles and tactics, illus- 
trated by the experiences of military 
leaders and individual soldiers. These 
will always be fascinating and popular 
programs, for stories of how people re- 
act under stress always make good lit- 
erature and good drama. 

But we are now presenting these 
stories of “who shot whom, where” 
within the equally important historical 
framework of “why were they shoot- 
ing?” and “why did it matter?” As we in- 
troduce our visitors to the story of the 
causes of the war, and what its conse- 
quences were, we hope to provide a 
deeper meaning concerning why those 
men fought and died on the fields at 
Gettysburg. 

As we started down this road of 
“contextual history” we made a few 
folks nervous. Some “military buffs” are 
concerned that talk about causes and 
consequences is not the true purpose 
of battlefield parks, which they define 
(in unconscious reconciliationist 
terms) as “commemorating the battle and honoring the men 
who fought there.” They argue that battlefields were not estab- 
lished to interpret the Civil War, but only to commemorate and 
interpret individual battles. Former presidential candidate Pat 
Buchanan, for example, complained that “the story of the he- 
roes in Blue and Gray is to be replaced with propaganda. 
The...visitors to Gettysburg are to be indoctrinated in the po- 
litically correct history of the war.” 

To these critics, we reply that it is not our intent to downplay 
the military history of the campaign, but to make that military 
history more meaningful to our visitors, by providing an un- 
derstanding of the social, political, and economic influences 
that produced the soldiers and the armies in which they fought. 
After all, as Sir John Keegan, perhaps the most acclaimed mili- 
tary historian of our generation, wrote: 

[A]n army is...an expression of the society from which 

it issues. The purposes for which it fights and the way it 

does so will therefore be determined in large measure 

by what a society wants from a war and how far it ex- 

pects its army to go in delivering that outcome.* 
In other words, in order to understand armies, you must first 
understand the societies that produced those armies. In order 
to understand the battle front, you must first understand the 
home front. In order to understand the significance of Gettys- 
burg, you must first understand what was at stake as the armies 
prepared for battle. 


memory cael thotto! of their ancestors will be treated in this 
type of “contextual” history. In the words of one correspon- 
dent from North Carolina, “I see the political climate as be- 
coming very dangerous for anything Southern and white....I'll 
be damned if I will sit idly by and let revisionist historians tell 
me MY ancestors, who owned NOT one slave... fought to keep 
them in bondage.” 

This question of “honor” is still incredibly important to 
these constituents. How can we approach this subject without 
“dishonoring” their ancestors? The question has two answers, 
both of which are part and parcel of doing “good history.” 

The first is that interpretation of nineteenth-century events 
through the lens of twenty-first-century values is “bad history,” 
which we shall not do. The participants of this mid-nineteenth- 
century struggle must be understood within the context of the 
times and the societies in which they lived. 

The second is that the reasons that nations go to war, and 
the reasons that men go to war, are often different. It is perfectly 
understandable, in the context of the 1860s, why a citizen of 
North Carolina or Pennsylvania chose to enlist under the ban- 
ner of his state. Indeed, it would be unusual had they not done 
so. To conclude that those soldiers who did enlist automatically 
supported the reasons that their governments went to war is 
“bad history.” After all, the majority of the 88,000 Union troops 
who fought at Gettysburg were not abolitionists, and the ma- 
jority of their 75,000 Confederate opponents were not slave own- 
ers. Yet here they were, doing their best to kill one another. Why? 

I often use a personal illustration. I “volunteered” to join 
the army in 1969 and thus went to Vietnam. I hope that does 
not mean that my descendants (or future historians) will pre- 
sume that I believed in the Domino Theory, or that I had any 
intention of sacrificing my life to save the world from the evils 
of communist domination. But in the context of the times in 
which I lived, I had four choices: to be drafted, to volunteer, to 
go to jail, or to flee my country. I took the choice that seemed 
best for me and my family. That choice was influenced by the 
social, economic, and political context of American life of the 
1960s. Weren't these the same basic choices that twenty-two- 
year-olds—whether from Pennsylvania or North Carolina—had 
in the 1860s? Don’t we suppose that their decisions were af- 
fected by the context of their times? 

In short, if we can explain why our country went to war 
against itself, introduce the myriad of personal reasons that 
caused the citizens of both the North and South to support that 
war, and talk about the consequences of those decisions—both 
individual and collective—then we shall have succeeded in do- 
ing “good history,” which should dishonor no one. 
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Why are we doing all this? Because Gettysburg holds a 
unique position in the historical perspective of the Civil War. 
The battle itself came to be known as one of the “turning points” 
of the war, and the Gettysburg Address focused the nation’s at- 
tention on the cost, the meaning, and the consequences of the 
war. When President Lincoln spoke of a “new birth of freedom,” 
he laid down a challenge that is still with us today. 

We at the Gettysburg NMP are convinced that we will not 
detract from the sacrifice and bravery of the soldiers who fought 
here by telling this expanded story. Rather, we think we can 


‘ Ps Need ,a ‘ 
respect both ior on ne for what ih believed in, And I will 
personally guarantee that those stories will be told without bias 
or prejudice toward any man, North or South, black or white, 


living or dead. 


JOHN A. LATSCHAR, a twenty-seven-year veteran of the Na- 
tional Park Service, has been the superintendent of Gettysburg 
National Military Park since 1994. He holds a Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can history from Rutgers University (1978) and is a veteran of 
the U.S. Army, having seen combat in Vietnam during 1970- 
1971. He retired from the U.S. Army Reserve in 1994 as a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 
NOTE: Unless otherwise noted, the photographs in this article 
are courtesy Gettysburg National Military Park. For more about 
the park, please visit http://www.nps.gov/gett/ 
Notes: 
1. David W. Blight, Race and Reunion: The Civil War in American 
Memory (Harvard University Press, 2001). 
2. Pat Buchanan, “Political Correctness at Little Round Top,” Janu- 
ary 6, 2003. 
3. John Keegan, The Mask of Command (Penguin Books, 1987), p. 2. 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK: Annual Visitation 


1980: 1,170,764 
1985: 


* Average number of visitors per year 
between 1979 and 2004: 1,536,023 


© Lowest number of vistors in a year 
between 1979 and 2004; 1,068,437 (1979) 


® Highest number of visitors in a year 
between 1979 and 2004: 1,907,433 (2002) 


1,395,530 
1,318,042 
1,717,382 
1,616,584 
1,798,820 
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GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK: 
Visitor Breakdown for the Year 2000* 


NUMBER OF TIMES VISITORS 
6% HAVE BEEN TO GNMP: 
10 or more: 5% 
5-9: 5% 
2-4: 35% 
A: 
EDUCATION LEVEL: 
Graduate degree 
Bachelor's degree 
Some college 
High school graduate / 


GROUP SIZE: 
8 or more: 


VISITOR AGE: 

76 or older: 

71-75: 

66-70: 

61-65: 

56-60: 

51-55: 

46-50: 

41-45: 

36-40: 

31-35: 

26-30: 

21-25: 

16-20: 

11-15: 14% 
10 or younger: 13% 


VISITORS BY STATE OF 
RESIDENCE (TOP FIVE): 


California: 
North Carolina: 

PLAN FUTURE VISIT TO GNMP: 
Yes, likely: 89% 
No, unlikely: 11% 


* Not all percentages equal 
100 due to rounding. 
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GETTYSBURG: DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This Confederate brigade com- 
mander’s nickname was“Maryland.” 

2. Plum Run became known by this name 
after the battle. 

3. He was the Army of the Potomac’s 
oldest division commander. 

4, This Federal regiment was nicknamed 
the“Orange Blossoms.” 

5. Who penned as the last words, “Tell my 
father I fell with my face to the enemy.” 

6. The monument for this regiment is in 
the shape of a tent. 

7. Identify the headgear worn by the Iron 
Brigade. 

8. Whom did Robert E. Lee blame for the 
defeat at Gettysburg? 

9. She was the only civilian 
killed during the battle. 

10. What was the name of 
the World War I training 
camp established on the 
level ground between 
Seminary and Cemetery 
Ridges? 

11. Name the five Union 
generals who were killed 
or mortally wounded at 
Gettysburg. 


12. Identify Horatio Howell. 

13. He was the commander of the 
Confederate artillery bombardment 
that preceded Pickett’s Charge. 

14. Name of the spring at the base of East 
Cemetery Hill. 

15, Name the farm located between 
Cemetery and Seminary Ridges that 
was fought over by both armies, its 
barn burned, on July 3. 

16. This unit sued the Gettysburg Battle- 
field Memorial Association over the 
placement of its monument. 

17. Identify the latest regimental monu- 
ment to be erected at Gettysburg. 


18. This Lincoln conspirator was present 
at Gettysburg as a member of the 
3rd Florida Infantry, and was 
wounded. 

19. Identify the “Gettysburg Gun.” 

20. Who owned the Wheatfield? 

21. This was the first Confederate 
monument erected at Gettysburg. 

22. This Union brigade commander 
reputedly hid in a pigsty to avoid 
being captured. 

23. This was the first regimental 
monument erected on the battlefield. 


24. This Confederate officer was struck 
in the head by a minié ball but 
survived because of his oversized hat. 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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25. This Union officer has three statues to 
him on the battlefield. 

26. The only general to be awarded a 
Congressional Medal of Honor for 
actions at Gettysburg. 

27. This Union regiment had the highest 
number of killed and mortally 
wounded at Gettysburg. 

28. This Union brigade commander went 
into battle wearing a black silk 
handkerchief on his head. 

29. The name of Gettysburg College in 1863. 

30. Name of the principal Confederate of- 
ficer opposing Joshua Chamberlain and 
the 20th Maine at Little Round Top. 
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BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


31. Who said, “I never like to go into 
battle with one boot off” 

32. This regiment flanked Pickett’s 
Charge on the Confederate left. 

33. This regiment’s monument portrays 
its color bearer shaking his fist at the 
enemy. 

34. This unit has three monuments to it 
on the field. 

35. This Confederate regiment suffered 
the highest loss at Gettysburg. 

36. This was the first book published on 
Gettysburg. 

37. Name the largest post-battle hospital 
at Gettysburg. 

38. Name the horses ridden by Lee and 
Meade. 

39. Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor of 
Mount Rushmore, also created this 
battlefield monument. 

40. General Alexander S. Webb replaced 
this commander of the Philadelphia 
Brigade on June 28. 

41. The father was a newspaper reporter, 
the son a Yankee battery commander. 
Who were they? 

42. Lee called this Confederate general 
“my bad old man.” 

43. This monument is surmounted by a 
Native American warrior and a tepee. 
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. This artillery section 


7. Name the five Con- 


Name the three Union officers 
promoted from captain to brigadier 
general on June 29, 1863. 


. Identify the Laurel Brigade and its 


commander. 


was cut off from 
Baltimore by J.E.B. 
Stuart’s raid but 
joined the Yankee 
cavalry in time to fight 
at Gettysburg. 


federate generals who 
were killed or mortally 
wounded at Gettys- 
burg. 
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48. Name of the artist who painted the 
cyclorama of Pickett’s Charge. 

49. He was known as“the government 
historian of the battle of Gettysburg.” 


TEASER QUESTION 


This former Gettysburg commander 
sponsored the congressional bill to 


transfer the battlefield to the federal 
government. 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-49 
are on page 91. If you know the an- 
swer to the teaser question, send it 
to: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the North e& South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser question in Volume 8, #2, 
was “What was the only major port 
remaining in Confederate hands at 
war's end?” The answer is Galveston, 
Texas. We received nine correct an- 
swers, and the name pulled from the 
North & South hat was that of 
George Newton of Arendtsville, 
Pennsylvania. George receives a copy 
of James McPherson's Antietam as_ | 


his book prize. 


ARY HISTORY INSTITUTE 


“Repulse of Longstreet's Assault at the Battle of Gettysburg” ~~ 
by James Walker (commissioned and historically arranged by 
John B. Bachelder, c.1870). Among the many identified 
individuals in this painting is the wounded Lewis Armistead 
(sitting in ‘a group, left foreground). °» 
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THE MEADE OF GETTYSBURG 


In the 142 years since the guns of 
Gettysburg fell silent, accountings of 
the struggle there have focused 
primarily on the general who lost the 
battle. It has been all Lee, all the time. 
This is not really surprising—a general 
of acknowledged genius, the architect 
of startling victories, who then fails in 
his greatest test. With the rise of the 
Lost Cause in the postwar decades, the 
accountings shifted to rationalizing the 
outcome of the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign, but Lee remained at the center 
of things. More recently, however, 
historians of the campaign have paid 
increasing respect to the general who 
won the battle at Gettysburg. To be 
sure, it will never be all Meade, all the 
time. Still, the victor of Gettysburg 
deserves his day in the sun. 


* * * 


AJOR GENERAL GEORGE 
GORDON MEADE was in an 
introspective mood when on 
June 25, 1863, he set about 
writing his wife, Margaret. Command of 
the Army of the Potomac was in his 
thoughts, as it had been off and on for 
the past seven weeks, ever since “Fight- 


ing Joe” Hooker led the army in igno- | 
minious retreat from the Chancellorsville | 


battlefield. Meade was aware he had been 
one of those discussed as Hooker’s suc- 
cessor, should it come to that, and he was 


flattered at the prospect. He concluded, | 
however, that by now it had all blown | 


over: “it is folly to think I stand any 
chance upon mere merit alone,” he told 
her. Still, should mere merit actually de- 
cide the matter, he believed he was well 
positioned. “They could not say I was a 
drunkard or an unprincipled intriguer, 
who had risen by criticising and defam- 
ing my predecessors and superiors,” he 
wrote, in reference to a widely held view 
of General Hooker. “They could not say 
I was incompetent” —a widely held view 


of General Ambrose Burnside—“be- | 


cause. ..so far as I have been tried I have 
been singularly successful. They could 
not say I had never been under fire (as 
by the by is said and truly of McClellan), 
because it is notorious no general officer, 
not even Fighting Joe himself, has been 
in more battles, or more exposed, than 
my record evidences.” The one argu- 
ment that could be made against him— 
and he was willing to admit its justice— 
“js that it remains to be seen whether I 
have the capacity to handle successfully 
a large army.” To this last question he 
offered no opinion. But he expressed no 
doubts, either.! 

This practical, down-to-earth self- 
analysis was typical of George Meade. He 
was old army and had seen it all, and had 
long since lost his illusions. An 1835 
graduate of West Point, he served in the 
Seminole War before trying civilian life 
for six years as a civil engineer and sur- 
veyor. In 1842 he returned to the army 
and spent the rest of the antebellum 
years with the Topographical Engineers. 
During the Mexican War he served un- 
der Zachary Taylor, whom he greatly ad- 
mired for his unpretentious ways. “I did 
my duty, and my duty simply,” Meade 
wrote home after the battles; “knowing 
how these things are done, I was fully 
prepared for my not being noticed.” 

His Civil War credentials, as he 
looked back on them on that June day 
in 1863, were as unpretentious as he was, 
but rock solid nonetheless. Commis- 
sioned brigadier general in August 1861, 
his first command was a brigade of the 
Pennsylvania Reserves. On the Peninsula 
in 1862 he led his brigade in three of the 
Seven Days’ Battles. In the third of these 
fights, at Glendale, he was hit twice, one 
bullet barely missing his spine. To reas- 
sure his wife, he described his wounds 
as “not dangerous, though they require 
immediate and constant attendance.” 
Meade returned to duty in time to man- 
age his brigade competently during the 
woeful Second Bull Run campaign. At 
Antietam, now leading the division of 


Pennsylvania Reserves, he was squarely 
in the middle of the hottest fighting and 
was badly bruised by shrapnel. That De- 
cember, at Fredericksburg, Meade’s 
nearly successful assault was the one 
bright spot in the otherwise dismal Fed- 
eral offensive. He came away from the 
action with his hat tattered by near 
misses. At Chancellorsville, now in com- 
mand of the V Corps, he remained im- 
patiently in reserve, unable to persuade 
Hooker to throw his troops into the 
fight. Meade’s verdict was blunt: “Gen- 
eral Hooker has disappointed all his 
friends by failing to show his fighting 
qualities at the pinch.”? 


Margaret Meade 


On June 28, 1863, three days after 
Meade revealed to his wife his private 
speculations on the army command, an 
officer from the War Department arrived 
at his camp outside Frederick, Maryland, 
with startling orders. Joe Hooker had re- 
signed command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and General Meade was ap- 
pointed in his place. “As a soldier, I had 
nothing to do but accept and exert my 
utmost abilities to command success,” 
Meade wrote Margaret the next day. “T 
cannot write you all I would like. I am 
moving at once against Lee. . . .”* 
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“Moving at once against Lee. . . . 
Without doubt, no general in all the Civil 
War assumed high command at a mo- 
ment of greater, more immediate crisis. 
General Lee, feeding off two consecutive, 
wrenching defeats of the Army of the 
Potomac, was just then marching into 
Pennsylvania at the head of his trium- 
phant Army of Northern Virginia. New 
York diarist George Templeton Strong re- 
marked of the rebel invaders, “Their des- 
tination is differently reported every day. 
It is Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Ohio, Baltimore, positively and alter- 
nately, Some say Washington.” When he 
learned of Meade’s elevation, Strong was 
dumbfounded: “A change of 
generals when a great deci- 
sive battle seems all but ac- 
tually begun, and may 
well be delivered be-  / 
fore the new com- /| ke 
mander is comfort- y . 
ably settled in his / , 
saddle! God help | 
us!”> 

That was a 
common enough 
observation in the 
North, and within ¥ 
the army as well, yet 
in fact the newcom- YW@' Ge. 8 
manding general Qeee.s¢ 
settled in his saddle with rat | 
very little fuss. For all his (gi 
notorious temper, George 
Meade immediately saw what 
needed to be done and went about it 
calmly and without histrionics. His or- 
ders from Washington were clear enough. 
He was reminded that his army was re- 
sponsible for the safety of Washington 
and Baltimore as well as “the army of 
operation against the invading force of 
the rebels.” General-in-Chief Henry 
Halleck assured him, “You will not be 
hampered by any minute instructions 
from these headquarters.” 

Of considerable significance was a 
paragraph in these orders that was some- 
thing new under the sun for the Army of 
the Potomac: “You are authorized to re- 
move from command, and send from 
your army, any officer. . .you may deem 
proper, and to appoint to command as 
you many deem expedient.” No previous 
Potomac army commander had ever had 
leave to override the deeply entrenched 
doctrine of seniority in managing his 


forces on the battlefield. While this or- 
der was signed by General Halleck, it had 
the considerable force of Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton’s office behind it. General 
Meade filed it away for future use.° 
George Meade was tall and angular 
and without a trace of panache. He lacked 
distinction as a horseman, he dressed in- 
differently, topped off with a drooping 
slouch hat, and his spectacles gave him 
the look of an absent-minded profes- 
sor—or, said aides who had endured the 
sharp edge of his tongue, a goggle-eyed 
snapping turtle. He was devoted to God, 
family, and obedience to orders. He was 
respectful of, but not awed by, the pros- 
pect before him. “I am go- 
ing straight at them,” he 
vowed to his wife, 
“and will settle this 
thing one way or 
7 


; et the other. 


U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Burnside (right), and Pope. 


So far as the men in the ranks were 
concerned, the change of command was 
generally greeted with a shrug. Over the 
past year the troops had watched their 
commanding generals come and go— 
McClellan, Pope, McClellan again, 
Burnside, Joe Hooker—and this new 
man that hardly anyone outside the V 
Corps had even heard of did not gener- 
ate much comment. It was a different 
matter with the officer corps. Meade was 
well known to his peers, and after all the 
roiling disorder of the Burnside and 
Hooker regimes, he was respected as a 
man of integrity and good sense. His 
command record, as he himself noted, 
spoke for itself. General John Gibbon 
wrote his wife, “I was delighted, on the 
road, to hear that Gen. Meade was in 
command of the army. .. . 1 now feel my 
confidence restored and believe we shall 
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An 1835 graduate of West Point, Meade (left), pictured here in 
1858 as a captain of topographical engineers, was no doubt 
influenced by the fate of three of his predecessors—Hooker (center), 


whip these fellows.” The boost to the of- 
ficer corps’ morale was immediate, 
strong, and lasting.® 

Secretive Joe Hooker had seldom 
confided in his lieutenants, and Meade’s 
first task was to get his hands on the 
army’s controls. He hoped to be aided in 
this by a chief of staff of his choice, but 
that did not work out, and so in the press 
of the moment he retained Daniel 
Butterfield, the head of Hooker’s staff. 
Butterfield would in time turn on Meade, 
but in the march and battle to come he 
applied his organizational skills to the 
task at hand. Meade was himself an adept 
military administrator, and when it 
counted he and Butterfield made an ef- 
fective pairing. 

One useful byproduct of Hooker’s 
regime was an efficient intelligence ser- 
vice, the Bureau of Military Information. 
Thanks to the B.M.I., Meade, from first 


ye 


\/ 


Both Library of Congress 


to last, would be far better informed 
about Lee’s army, and its whereabouts, 
than Lee was about the Army of the 
Potomac. Meade retained another of 
Hooker’s innovations, keeping the ca- 
pable John Reynolds in command of the 
army’s advanced wing—l, III, and XI 
Corps. One of Hooker’s last acts, send- 
ing John Buford’s cavalry to stake out the 
town of Gettysburg, would produce 
timely warning of Confederate move- 
ments. 

As he surveyed the vast military 
chessboard laid out across south-central 
Pennsylvania in these closing days of 
June, Meade took a decision that deci- 
sively shaped the coming battle. He de- 
termined to fight his army defensively, 
and if possible on ground of his own 
choosing. He elected this course because, 
first (as he wrote), he had had “no time 


ont 
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to learn the condition of the army as to 
morale”; second, because he was uncer- 
tain of getting the best out of his lieuten- 
ants on such short notice; and third, be- 
cause he was himself untested as a 
commanding general, and likely would 
have little time to work into that role be- 
fore fighting began. 

No doubt he was influenced by the 
fate of three of his predecessors. Pope, 
Burnside, and Hooker all took the offen- 
sive in their first (and only) battles, and 
all came to grief. George Meade did not 
lack confidence in his own abilities, yet 
he knew full well that in his own first 
battle he could better manage his army 
fighting defensively than cope with all the 
complexities of assuming the offensive. 
His one plan of intended battle devoted 
twenty paragraphs to defense, one para- 
graph to offense. As it happened, he did 
not fight his defensive battle where he 
first intended, yet in the end he fought it 
in an even better defensive position.? 


All Library of Congress 


Carl Schurz: “[T Jhis simple, 
cold, serious soldier [Meade] 
with his business-like air did 
inspire confidence.” 


John Gibbon: “Il was de- 
lighted, on the road, to hear 
that Gen. Meade was in 
command of the army.” 


Meade’s initial choice of battlefield 
was behind Pipe Creek in Maryland, just 
below the Pennsylvania line. He intended 
Reynolds’ advanced wing to throw down 
the gauntlet to Lee and then fall back to- 
ward the rest of the army dug in at Pipe 
Creek, drawing the rebels after them. 
Events quickly overtook this somewhat 
optimistic scheme. On July 1 Buford and 
his cavalry sought to defend Gettysburg 
against Lee’s advance, the I and XI Corps 
rushed to Buford’s aid, and, before he was 
killed, John Reynolds took the decision 
that would make Gettysburg the battle- 
ground. 

Throughout that first day of battle, 
Meade remained at Taneytown, Mary- 
land, pulling the army together, arrang- 
ing logistics, trying to sort out what was 
happening from the dispatches of couri- 
ers bringing sudden news of fighting 
from Gettysburg, fourteen miles distant. 
For a time at midday he hesitated, reluc- 
tant to send additional forces to the scene, 


John Newton offered 
Meade his flask, and the 
two drank a toast amid 
the shellfire. 


| clinging to his hopes of making Pipe 


Creek his battlefield of choice. But then 
at 1:00 p.m. came the report of Reynolds’ 
death and that Otis Howard of the XI 
Corps was in command on the field. 
Meade hesitated no longer. Doubt- 
ful of Howard’s abilities, he ordered his 
most trusted corps commander, Winfield 
Scott Hancock, to Gettysburg to take over 
command on the field and to confirm the 
choice of battleground. In this he was 
acting on Washington’s recent order to 
hire or fire at will, for Hancock was jun- 


ior to Howard in seniority. It was a deci- 


sive step by Meade to shape the battle to 
his own perceptions. He telegraphed 
Halleck at 6:00 p.m., “A.P. Hill and Ewell 
are certainly concentrating; Longstreet’s 
whereabouts I do not know. If he is not 
up to-morrow, | hope with the force I 


| have concentrated to defeat Hill and 
| Ewell. At any rate, I see no other course 


than to hazard a general battle.”!° 


After issuing orders to all commands 


| to assemble with all speed at Gettysburg, 


Meade set out himself for the scene of 
the fighting. He arrived in the small hours 
of July 2 at Evergreen Cemetery, on Cem- 
etery Hill south of the town. He ques- 
tioned his generals about the ground the 
army was occupying, on Cemetery Hill 
and Cemetery Ridge. It was good defen- 
sive ground, they told him. “I am glad to 
hear you say so,” Meade replied shortly, 
“for it is too late to leave it.”"! 

He was too busy to sleep, and before 
the first streaks of dawn he set out with 
Henry Hunt, the army’s artillery chief, 
General Howard, and Captain William 
Paine of the engineers to tour the ground 
he would defend. From Cemetery Hill the 
party passed down the length of Cem- 
etery Ridge to the base of Little Round 
Top, circled around north by east to 
Culp’s Hill, and returned to Cemetery 


| Hill. Meade showed Paine just where he 


wanted the infantry placed—all the corps 
but the VI were up by now—and Hunt 
marked out positions for the guns. In his 
memoirs Major General Carl Schurz re- 
called seeing the commanding general 


| that dawn of July 2. He appeared tired 


and careworn, Schurz wrote. “There was 


Left: The 5th Maine Battery in the 


Histortwal and Museum Comrmassi 


foreground fires into the flank of the 
Confederates attacking the Union bastion 
of Cemetery Hill after nightfall on July 2. 
Painting by Peter Frederick Rothermel. 
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nothing in his appearance or his 
bearing...that might have made the 
hearts of the soldiers warm up to him, 
.. nothing of pose, nothing stagey, about 
him. His mind was evidently absorbed by 
a hard problem. But this simple, cold, 


serious soldier with his business-like air | 


did inspire confidence.” Casting a long 
look over his forming lines, Meade said 
to Schurz, “Well, we may as well fight it 
out here just as well as anywhere else.”!? 

Until John Sedgwick’s big VI Corps 
arrived that afternoon, the day’s defenses 
would depend primarily on the II, III, V, 
and XII Corps. Meade had to hope the I 
and XI Corps, badly battered and driven 
from the field in the July 1 fighting, would 
not be called on again. He made a sec- 
ond command change based on his lib- 
eralizing orders from Washington. Act- 
ing on Howard’s charge (an unjust one) 
that the I Corps had broken first in 
yesterday’s fighting, Meade displaced 
Abner Doubleday as the I’s commander 
with John Newton, a general of division 
in the VI Corps and Doubleday’s junior. 

Meade briefly considered a spoiling 
attack that morning against the Confed- 
erates massed against his northern flank 
at Cemetery Hill, but the ground there 
was bad and he gave up the idea. For the 
rest of that day and the next, he put aside 
any thoughts of offense in favor of de- 
fending to the last the high ground south 
of Gettysburg that was John Reynolds’ 
legacy. In a telegram to Halleck that day, 
he spoke of awaiting the assault of the 
enemy, “I having a strong position for 
defensive.” He went on to note circum- 


stances in which he might go on the of- 


fensive, but this was simply for 
Washington’s benefit. Whenever and 
however the battle at Gettysburg re- 
sumed, George Meade would fight it 
strictly on the defensive.° 

In contrast to his predecessor Joe 
Hooker, Meade made a point of fully in- 
forming his lieutenants of what was hap- 
pening and what he planned to do about 
it. His first such gathering was called for 
3:00 p.m. that July 2 at army headquar- 
ters. Before there could be much discus- 
sion, it was pointed out that Daniel Sick- 
les’ III Corps was not where it had been 
posted on the left of the line early that 
morning. Dan Sickles then rode up—and 
straight into the buzz saw of General 


Meade’s temper. Without notice to any- | 
one, Sickles had marched his III Corps | 


three-quarters of a mile out in front of 
the rest of the Union line on Cemetery 
Ridge, forming an exposed salient with 
large gaps on both flanks. This was not 
only surpassingly stupid but rank insub- 
ordination, for Sickles had been told not 
once but three times exactly where to post 
his men. 

Before Sickles’ two divisions could 
be started back to where they belonged, 
Longstreet’s powerful attack smashed 
into the salient. Should he go on and 
withdraw now, Sickles shouted over the 
din. “I wish to God you could,” Meade 
shouted back, “but the enemy won't let 
you!”!4 

The damage was done, but Meade 
reacted on the instant to repair it. He or- 
dered George Sykes’ V Corps, in reserve 
two miles to the rear, to march with all 
speed to the left to back up Sickles’ en- 
dangered line. He sent his chief engineer, 
Gouverneur Warren, to Little Round Top 
to see if Sickles had secured that vital high 
ground (Sickles had not). When there 
was an outburst of firing against his right 
flank, at Cemetery Hill, Meade wrote it 
off as the diversion it was and focused all 
his energies on the threat to his left. 

Carefully gauging the pitch of the 
fighting in Sickles’ sector, Meade called 
on Hancock’s II Corps, at the center of 


Right: “Old Baldy,” photographed three 
months after being wounded at Gettys- 
burg. 

Below: Members of the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Information, which kept Meade well 
informed of Lee’s army and its where- 
abouts. Colonel George H. Sharpe is 
seated at left. 
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the Cemetery Ridge line, to shift forces 
to the left. He did so only after consult- 
ing with Hancock, making sure he was 
not creating one hole in the line in order 
to patch another one. He also had the re- 
inforcements, on reaching the scene, re- 
port to the V Corps, not the III, for place- 
ment. Meade did not trust Dan Sickles 
to manage the crisis his blundering had 
created. Soon enough this became a moot 
point when General Sickles was borne 
from the field with a wound that would 
cost him a leg. To give central direction 
to the embattled left, Meade put Winfield 
Hancock in command of the III Corps 
as well as his own II Corps. 

General Meade was everywhere that 
tumultuous day, riding so close to the 
fighting that his horse, Old Baldy, was 
wounded, seeing for himself where and 
when help was needed. In addition to 
moving the V Corps and part of the II to 
Sickles’ sector, he called on the I and XII 
Corps on the right for further reinforce- 
ments. When John Sedgwick’s VI Corps 
reached the field, Meade used its brigades 
to patch the various gaps and weakened 
spots in the battle line. All in all, his was 
a hands-on command performance. 
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He was right there, too, at dusk when 
the Confederates made one last convul- 
sive thrust to break the center of the 
Union line. It was all smoke and unen- 
durable noise where Meade and a few of 
his staff sat their horses and watched the 
enemy coming up the slope with no Yan- 
kees to challenge them. “The general re- 
alizes the situation but too well,” wrote 
George Meade, the general's son and aide. 
“He straightens himself in his stirrups, 
as do also the aides who now ride closer 
to him, bracing themselves up to meet 
the crisis. It is in the minds of those who 
follow him that he is going to throw him- 
self into the breach. ...” 

At that moment up rode General 
John Newton, leading a column of | 
Corps reinforcements. Newton offered 
Meade his flask, and the two drank a toast 
amid the shellfire. Then, waving his hat, 
the commanding general called out, 
“Come on, gentleman!” and led the 
troops into position to repulse the attack. 

Soon afterward, as Meade and his 
generals surveyed the darkened and qui- 
eting field, someone remarked that for a 


time that long afternoon the situation 
had seemed truly desperate. “Yes,” Gen- 
eral Meade replied, “but it is all right now, 
it is all right now.” And so it was.'> 

That evening at his headquarters 
Meade collected reports of the July 2 
fighting and contemplated what the next 
day would bring. He gave no thought to 


| the battle being over. The Confederates 


had won the first day’s fighting and come 
perilously close to winning the second 
day as well. He had been in too many 
battles against Robert E. Lee to believe 
he would back off now. He telegraphed 
General Halleck, “The enemy attacked 
me about 4 p.m. this day, and, after one 
of the severest contests of the war, was 
repulsed at all points. ... I shall remain 


| in my present position to-morrow, but 


am not prepared to say... .whether my op- 


| erations will be of an offensive or defen- 


sive character.” This again was for 
Washington’s benefit. General Meade 
made no provisions for taking the offen- 
sive.'© 

Colonel George Sharpe of the Bu- 
reau of Military Information now offered 


| a golden nugget of intelligence. Prison- 


ers had been taken from nearly one hun- 
dred Confederate regiments on the 


| B.M.I’s order of battle for the Army of 


Northern Virginia, Sharpe said, but not 
one from the regiments of George 
Pickett’s division. “Pickett’s division has 


| come up and is now in bivouac,” he went 


on, “and will be ready to go into action 
fresh tomorrow morning.” From this it 
was clear that Lee had thrown his entire 
army into the two days of fighting. His 
only uncommitted force was Pickett’s 


| division. And because Pickett was known 


to be in Longstreet’s corps, a good guess 
could be made as to the direction of any 
further attack. When he heard this, 
Winfield Hancock turned to Meade, 
raised his fist, and cried, “General, we 
have got them nicked!”!” 

Meade called his generals into coun- 
cil to plan for the next day, July 3. That 


| day’s losses and tomorrow’s effective 
forces were calculated. They had outrun 
| their supplies and rations were critically 


short. There was also concern that the 
rebels might swing around to the south 
to threaten the army’s communications. 
Meade offered few comments, judging 
his generals’ temper for further fighting. 
He offered three questions for their con- 
sideration: Should the army remain, or 
should it withdraw toward its supply 
base? If it remained, should it attack or 
defend against an attack? If staying and 
defending, for how long? 

The vote was unanimous to remain 
where they were, and unanimous to 
thereby await attack. How long to wait 
appeared to depend on the supply situa- 
tion, but here too there was general una- 


| nimity. “I recollect there was great good 
| feeling amongst the Corps Commanders 


at their agreeing so unanimously,’ wrote 


| General John Gibbon, “and Gen. Meade 
| announced, in a decided manner, ‘Such 


| then is the decision. 


» 


Above Left: An artist’s depiction of the 


| council of war that took place on the 


evening of July 2. In attendance with 
Meade (standing center) were Union gen- 
erals John Newton, John Gibbon, David 
B. Birney, John Sedgwick, Alpheus Will- 
iams, Henry Slocum, Winfield S. Han- 
cock and Gouverneur Warren. Also in at- 
tendance were Daniel Butterfield (pictured 
far left), George Sykes (center), and 0.0. 


| Howard (right). 
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This was actually a straw vote, for 
Meade had already made up his mind 
and announced to Washington that he 
would stay and fight. But it was an im- 
portant test of the officer corps’ morale, 
and, equally important, it meant that the 
next day each man knew what to expect, 
and knew what was expected of him. This 
was a first in the battle history of the 
Army of the Potomac, and reflected well 
on the competence of a commanding 
general only in his fifth day at the helm. 

As the council adjourned, Meade 
took John Gibbon aside. Gibbon, whose 
troops were posted at the center of the 
Cemetery Ridge line, remembered the 
conversation: “Meade said to me, ‘If Lee 
attacks tomorrow, it will be in your front. 
I asked him why he thought so and he 
replied, ‘Because he has made attacks on 
both our flanks and failed and if he con- 
cludes to try it again, it will be on our 
center, ”!8 

The day had tested George Meade to 
his very limits—and almost beyond. It 
was no doubt July 2 he was referring to 
when he wrote his wife, a few days later, 
that he now felt quite well, “tho’ at one 
time I feared I should be laid up with 
mental excitement.” Nevertheless, during 
that “one time” he never wavered in his 
confidence or in his course. Early on July 
3 he dashed off a quick note to Margaret: 
“All well and going on well with the Army. 
We had a great fight yesterday, the enemy 


attacking & we completely repulsing | 
them—both armies shattered....Army | 


in fine spirits & every one determined to 
do or die.”!? 

Feeling more sure of his course now 
than on the previous night, Meade got 
several hours’ sleep, then inspected his 
lines, from Culp’s Hill to Little Round 
Top. 

“He was early on horseback this 
morning,” wrote Lieutenant Frank 
Haskell, “and rode along the whole line, 
looking to it himself, and with glass in 
hand sweeping the woods and fields in 
the direction of the enemy. ... His man- 
ner was calm and serious, but earnest.” 


Meade continued to predict Lee’s next | 


move. In an 8:00 a.m. dispatch to Gen- 
eral Sedgwick, he said by all appearances 
the enemy intended “to make the attempt 
to pierce our center.””° 

The presence, by midday, of an 
enormous array of Confederate batter- 
ies in line off to the west was confirma- 


tion that Lee would finish the battle he 
had started. Confident of his own course, 
Meade alerted his generals to be ready to 
support the center in case of an enemy 
assault. The total of these potential rein- 
forcements came to 13,000—as it hap- 
pened, the same number then lining up 
to make Pickett’s Charge. The orders 
given, all that remained now was to wait. 
In the noon heat Meade joined some of 
his generals for a rude lunch, then con- 
tinued the wait at his headquarters. 


of silencing their guns so the rebels would 
think the bombardment was succeeding 
and send in the infantry. General Meade, 
said one of the gunners, “expressed the 
hope that the enemy would attack, and 
he had no fear of the result.”?! 

Pickett’s Charge struck the center of 
the Union line just as Meade had pre- 
dicted. The charge was repulsed without 
calling on the 13,000 reinforcements he 
had readied; yet they were there had they 
been needed. Meade himself arrived on 
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General Meade at the Battle of Gettysburg. “He straightens himself in his stirrups, 
as do also the aides who now ride closer to him, bracing themselves up to meet 
the crisis,” wrote George Meade, the general's son and aide. 


The enemy bombardment, when it 
came, rained a torrent of iron on the 
army’s farmhouse headquarters. Shells 
hit the front porch and the foundation, 
plunged into the front door and through 
the garret, and one narrowly missed the 
general commanding. General and staff 
evacuated. Meade smiled as staff mem- 
bers sought shelter behind the little 
house. He told them it reminded him of 
an incident at Palo Alto during the war 
with Mexico. In the midst of an enemy 
bombardment, a teamster was seen to tilt 
up a flimsy cart and crouch behind it. Old 
Zach Taylor rode by and saw him and 
shouted, “You damned fool, don’t you 
know you are no safer there than any- 
where else?” “I don’t suppose I am, gen- 
eral,” the teamster replied, “but it kind 0’ 
feels so.” 

With the battle joined, Meade found 
himself so well prepared that there was 
little else that needed doing. He and 
artillerist Henry Hunt agreed on the ploy 
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the crest of Cemetery Ridge too late to 
witness the moment of victory. Encoun- 
tering Lieutenant Frank Haskell there, he 
asked how matters were going. 

“T believe, General, the enemy’s at- 
tack is repulsed,” said Haskell. “What! Is 
the assault entirely repulsed?” Meade ex- 
claimed. “It is, Sir,” said Haskell. For a 
moment he thought Meade was about “to 
hurrah,” but he checked himself and said 
simply, “Thank God!” Then, as he rode 
along the line of battle on Cemetery 
Ridge, his soldiers greeted their new com- 
manding general with volleys of cheer- 
ing.” 

Some in the high command gave 
thought to launching an immediate 
counterattack, but there was not time 
enough before dark to assemble an as- 
sault force. In any event, Meade knew 
Lee’s army, gravely wounded as it must 
be, would be as dangerous as ever. “I knew 
he was in a strong position, awaiting my 
attack,” he would say, “which I declined 
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to make, in consequence of the bad ex- 
ample he had set. . ..””* 

That evening of July 3, 1863, as he 
rode along Cemetery Ridge amid his 
cheering men, would prove to be the high 
point of George Gordon Meade’s mili- 
tary life. He had planned and organized 
and masterfully executed the Army of the 
Potomac’s first unequivocal victory of the 
war. He had achieved that feat on, so to 
speak, three days’ notice, against none 
other than Robert E. Lee and the redoubt- 
able Army of Northern Virginia. 

On July 5 he finally found time for a 
letter to Margaret: “I hardly know when 
I last wrote to you, so many & such stir- 
ring events have occurred. . . . It was a 
great battle, and is in my judgment a most 
decided victory, tho I did not annihilate 
or bagthe Confederate Army. This morn- 
ing they retired in great haste into the 
mountains leaving their dead un-buried 
& their wounded on the field. . . . The 
army are in the highest spirits, and of 
course I am a great man but in my own 
heart I would thank God if I was relieved 
tomorrow and permitted to return home 
& live in peace and quiet.” In the weeks 
and months to come General Meade 
would frequently echo that latter 
thought, wishing his quest for peace and 
quiet had literally come true.”* 

Meade’s “great man” status first 
dimmed when Lee’s army escaped across 
the Potomac into Virginia before it could 
be brought to battle. What Meade’s crit- 
ics did not understand was that at 
Williamsport, at the Potomac crossing, a 
new Robert E. Lee showed himself. As 
Meade put it, Lee “crossed the river last 
night without waiting for me to attack 
him in one of the strongest positions he 
has ever occupied.” At Williamsport, and 
indeed for the rest of the war, Lee elected 
to do his fighting from behind well engi- 
neered fortifications.” 

That fall, campaigning in northern 
Virginia at Bristoe Station and Mine Run, 
Meade and his much diminished army 
could not bring Lee to a decisive battle, 
further eroding his prestige as the victor 
of Gettysburg. Then, in the early months 


of 1864, Meade was pilloried in Wash- 
ington by the congressional Committee | 


on the Conduct of the War and a band 
of miscreants led by Dan Sickles and Dan 
Butterfield. It was all “a hellish ingenuity 
to rob me of my reputation,” Meade 
wrote in anguish.”° 


George Meade remained at the helm 
of the Army of the Potomac for the rest 
of the war and saw Lee surrender at 
Appomattox. Yet throughout those 
months he was forever in the shadow of 
the new general-in-chief, U.S. Grant, who 
chose to travel with the Potomac army 
throughout the campaigning, and to take 
all the strategic decisions and, not infre- 
quently, the tactical ones as well. “I think 
this is too hard & my patience & forbear- 
ance is being dreadfully taxed,” Meade 
wrote Margaret in June 1864. “I can not 
imagine why I am thus ignored and some- 
times feel inclined to give up & openly 
express my indignation & sense of injus- 
tice.” He never did so, however. He was 
too good and loyal a soldier for that.”” 

In these lean times George Meade 
would always have Gettysburg. It was his 
great accomplishment, of which he wrote 
truly, “It was a grand battle, and is in my 
judgment a most decided victory...” 


STEPHEN W. SEARS is the author or 
editor of twelve books on the Civil War. 
This article is drawn in large part from 
his most recent book, Gettysburg (2003). 
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Glenn W. LaFantasie 


“In great deeds something abides. On great fields 
something stays. Forms change and pass; bodies disap- 
pear; but spirits linger, to consecrate the ground for the 

vision-place of souls.” —joshua Chamberlain 


Everybody knows Joshua Lawrence 
Chamberlain. During the past thirty 
years, he has become a household name, 
a popular hero, an admired military 
leader—and even a television and movie 
star. The story of his courageous defense 
of Little Round Top on the afternoon of 
July 2, 1863, when the 20th Maine In- 
fantry under his command successfully 
repelled a dogged Confederate attempt 
to flank the Union army, has been told 
over and over again, and with each tell- 
ing Chamberlain’s reputation seems to 
grow bigger. Visitors to Gettysburg buy 
up Chamberlain T-shirts, coffee mugs, 


and baseball caps by the carloads. The 
tourists flock to see the place on Little 
Round Top where Chamberlain, assisted 
by a few of his loyal men, saved the 
Union and won the battle for the Army 
of the Potomac. Naysayers—historians 
who dare to say anything critical about 
Chamberlain or to question the reliabil- 
ity of his memory—are dismissed b 

public admirers who wish to hear no 
heresy about their beloved Saint Joshua, 
as irreverent tour guides and park rang- 
ers at Gettysburg call him. Chamberlain 
has become one of the most famous he- 
roes of the Civil War, standing shoulder- 


to-shoulder with Lincoln, Lee, and 
Grant.! 

How did this formerly obscure his- 
torical figure ascend to such a great 
height? To understand Chamberlain’s rise 
to stardom, one must first reckon with 
the man and his own talents for creating 
a favorable public image of himself, a 
persona that laid the foundation of his 
great elevation to fame in the late twen- 
tieth century. But doing so involves tak- 
ing the man down a few pegs, getting him 
off Mount Olympus and seeing him 
whole—a human being with strengths 
and weaknesses, virtues and flaws. 


Matthew Brady, seen leaning against a tree, and his assistants photo- 
graphed the battleground on the slopes of Little Round Top (pictured 
here), where the 20th Maine accomplished its historic victory. 
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There is, indeed, more to Chamber- 
lain that meets the eye. He is remembered 
today precisely as he wanted to be re- 
membered during his own lifetime. Al- 
though there is no denying that he was 
brave and daring, and that his deeds at 
Gettysburg were truly remarkable, the 
fact is that our image of him as a hero is 
derived from his own image of himself. 
The Chamberlain we know—or, at least, 
have come to know over the past three 
decades or so—is the Chamberlain he 
wanted us to see. The persona he formu- 
lated for himself included the main in- 
gredients of heroism, honor, knightly 
decorum, and a warrior’s fondness for 
combat. 

By any measure, though, he had 
none of the makings of a true hero. Born 
in 1828 in Brewer, Maine, he was the son 
of industrious farming parents. His fa- 
ther, a lieutenant colonel in the militia, 
wanted him to pursue a military career 
and carry ona family tradition begun by 
his great-grandfather, who had seen ser- 
vice in the French and Indian War and 
the Revolutionary War, and his grandfa- 
ther, who had served in the War of 1812. 
As a young man, he attended a military 
academy, and his father hoped he would 
go on to West Point. His mother wanted 
nothing of the sort, dreaming that her 
son would one day enter the ministry. 

Chamberlain was “not much in- 
clined to either course,” as he later ad- 
mitted, so he decided to attend Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine, where he 
hoped to make up his own mind. After 
graduating from Bowdoin in 1852, he 
entered Bangor Theological Seminary, 
although the idea of a cleric’s life still did 
not appeal to him much. Earning his 
master’s degree from Bowdoin in 1855, 
he was immediately appointed an in- 
structor at the college in the Department 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, and the 
following year he was named Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory. He discarded 
any notions of a career in the military or 
the church and fully embraced the com- 
forts and intellectual rigors of an aca- 
demic life. Following a bumpy and 
lengthy courtship, he married Frances 
(Fanny) Caroline Adams, the adopted 
daughter of Brunswick’s Congregational 
pastor.“ 

When the Civil War broke out, 
Chamberlain’s passions were aroused in 
support of the Union, but he did not rush 
to enlist in the first wave of Bowdoin stu- 


Bowdoin College, Hawthorne-Longfellow Library 
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Professor Joshua Chamberlain (c.1859) and Frances Caroline Adams (c.1862). 
They were married following a bumpy and lengthy courtship. 


dents and other young men from 
Brunswick who dashed to defend their 
country’s honor. Having already ar- 
ranged a sabbatical from the college to 
study in Europe for two years, he sud- 
denly felt “an irresistible impulse . . . to 
have a hand” in the fighting and offered 
his services in the summer of 1862 to the 
governor of Maine. When the governor 
told him that he was forming a new regi- 
ment, Chamberlain decided to use his 
sabbatical to extricate himself from 
Bowdoin and accept a commission as 
lieutenant colonel in the 20th Maine. 
He soon began to act very much like 
a soldier. After the Battle of Antietam, 
Chamberlain wrote home to his wife, 
Fanny, complaining about the monotony 
of camp life and the desolation of the 
countryside. Yet he took to soldiering 
quickly, without real effort, and he sud- 
denly discovered that there was some- 
thing about army life that greatly ap- 
pealed to him. He wrote to Fanny: “A 
dashing rain & furious gale in the night 
makes me put on a skull-cap (given me 
by the major) & pull the talma over me— 
head & all—curl up so as to bring myself 
into a bunch, & enjoy it hugely.” 
Chamberlain found out, too, that 
there was something about war that was 
oddly to his liking. At the Battle of 
Fredericksburg in December 1862, when 
the 20th Maine was one of the Union 
regiments raked by the merciless enemy 
fire that swept across the broad fields be- 
low Marye’s Heights, Chamberlain came 
face-to-face with the horrors of war. The 
ground, he remembered years later, was 
slippery with blood. Pinned down by the 
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Confederate guns, he spent a long, ma- 
cabre night huddled between the bodies 
of two dead soldiers, resting his head on 
the body of a third and using the flap 
from the dead man’s coat to protect his 
face from the chilling wind. All night he 
listened to the dreadful moans of the 
wounded on the field. “It was heart-rend- 
ing,” he said. “It could not be borne.”? Yet 
he lived through the Fredericksburg or- 
deal and saw for himself the worst that 
war could bring. 

Chamberlain did not let the brutal- 
ity of war torment him. As some men can 
do, he was able to shut out the ghastly 
realities of battle and put its frightening 
horrors out of reach. He simply replaced 
images of war’s brutality and destruction 
with more comforting visions of honor 
and bravery. It was not that the human 
misery of war failed to touch him. He saw 
all its bloody consequences plainly, and 
he lamented the suffering and loss that 
each battle brought with it. It was rather 
that he began to comprehend war from 
his own perspective, one that enabled 
him to see it not precisely the way it was, 
but as he thought it really should be. 

Declaring that he never felt afraid in 
battle, Chamberlain scoffed at those who 
admitted their fear. “A soldier has some- 
thing else to think about,” he said. Most 
men might flinch a little at the thought 
of their “present peril,” but as a rule, “men 
stand up from one motive or another— 
simple manhood, force of discipline, 
pride, love, or bond of comradeship’ — 
to face the blazing guns without trepida- 
tion. Officers, said Chamberlain, are far 
too busy to think about their personal 


The 20th Maine was one of the Union regiments raked by the merciless enemy fire that swept 
across the broad fields below Marye’s Heights at the Battle of Fredericksburg. This illustration depicts 
Confederate guns of the Washington Artillery firing upon the Union columns forming for the assault. 
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welfare on the battlefield. “The instinct 
to seek safety,” he maintained, “is over- 
come by the instinct of honor.” Such dec- 
larations were not insincere, but they did 
mask Chamberlain’s deeper responses to 
death and gore on the battlefield. That 
he could remain so apparently unaffected 
by war’s miseries is a telltale sign that he 
was probably covering some disturbing 
emotions—feelings he preferred not to 
acknowledge or confront. 

For Chamberlain, war was mostly 
chivalry and honor. Like the knights of 
old, he saw the two contending armies as 
representing good and evil, white knights 
battling black knights in epic duels that 
would determine the fate of the United 
States. In his eyes, officers displayed 
knightly countenances as they rode by on 
noble steeds. He named his favorite horse 
Charlemagne and marveled that his 
mount suffered almost as many wounds 
as he did before war’s end. The effects of 
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Colonel James C. Rice (far left) 
and Brigadier General James 
Barnes both singled Chamber- 
lain out for favorable mention in 
their official dispatches. 


warfare on its participants, 
he wrote in his history of 
the Army of the Potomac’s 
last campaign, were salu- 
tary, not hellish: “In the 
privations and sufferings 
endured as well as in the 
strenuous action of battle, 
some of the highest qualities of manhood 
are called forth,—courage, self-com- 
mand, sacrifice of self for the sake of 
something held higher,—wherein we 
take it chivalry finds its value.”* 

A vibrant Victorian sense of self-sac- 
rifice and self-discipline enabled Cham- 
berlain to see the war in these rosy shades, 
through the romantic lenses of chivalry 
and honor. “War,” he said, “is for the par- 
ticipants a test of character; it makes bad 
men worse and good men better.” As an 
officer, Chamberlain relied on his self- 
control and self-determination to suc- 
ceed as a leader of men. Convention 
called on him to put his troops first over 
his own needs or desires. Chamberlain 
did just that by asserting his leadership 
through personal heroism and by dem- 
onstrating his willingness to suffer great 
privations for the cause of the Union and 
for the sake of his command. According 
to one contemporary account, Chamber- 
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lain made sure that on forced marches 
or in bivouacs “he never took rest for 
himself until he had seen his men made 
as comfortable as possible.”* 

The Battle of Gettysburg gave 
Chamberlain a perfect opportunity to 
prove to himself and the whole world that 
he was a hero of extraordinary merit. As 
a result of what he and the 20th Maine 
accomplished on the slopes of Little 
Round Top, Chamberlain received the 
praise and thanks of his superior offic- 
ers, and his reputation for bravery and 
skill began to grow. The fame that came 
to Chamberlain from his actions at 
Gettysburg did not emerge overnight; it 
spread slowly over time, like the gentle 
scudding of clouds across the sky. 

Chamberlain got to tell the story of 
his regiment’s defense of Little Round 
Top for the first time in the official re- 
port he wrote after the battle for his su- 
perior officers. Writing the story out 
helped him organize his thoughts, put 
events in their proper order, and figure 
out how much—and how little—he 
wanted to share with his superiors. Not 
surprisingly, Chamberlain cast himself in 
a role that fit his picture of himself—his 
conception of what a heroic field officer 
should be. He seems not to have worried 
about appearing boastful or vain, for he 
freely portrayed himself as the hero of the 
day. More to the point, the story of Little 
Round Top that he told in these reports 
would be the story he was to tell over and 
over for the rest of his life. 

It was the bayonet charge, that great 
lunge into uncertainty, that stirred 
everyone’s emotions, including Cham- 
berlain’s. His official report to Colonel 
James C. Rice, the brigade commander, 
dramatically narrates the story of the 
charge and the events leading up to it, 
replete with flourishes and crescendos. 
But the report in the Official Records that 
many historians quote and cite to reveal 
the heroism of the 20th Maine and its 
commander is not the report Chamber- 
lain originally submitted. It is a substi- 
tute written in 1884, after the editors of 
the Official Records discovered that his 
original report had gone missing. Not 
knowing that a copy of his original re- 
port could be found among the Civil War 
files in the Maine State Archives, the edi- 
tors asked Chamberlain to supply his 
missing report. He did so by writing an 
entirely new report from memory and 
submitting it with the explanation that 
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he lacked a copy of the original. His sub- 
stitute report was almost twice as long as 
his original narrative. The editors printed 
the newly written report with no anno- 
tation informing readers that the docu- 
ment had been created twenty-one years 
after the fact. 

Having been placed on the extreme 
left of the Union line along the southern 
slope of Little Round Top, Chamberlain’s 
men held off a powerful Confederate 
force for over an hour until their ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted. “It was im- 
perative,” he wrote in the 1884 report, “to 
strike before we were struck by this over- 
whelming force in a hand-to-hand fight, 
which we could not probably have with- 
stood or survived.” He ordered the bayo- 
net (in his original report, he claimed to 
have ordered “a charge”), and the word 
“ran like fire along the line, from man to 
man, and rose into a shout.” The left wing 
of the regiment moved down the hill, 
swinging in a great right wheel, and swept 
the surprised Confederates before it. His 
men, who wanted to press on all the way 
to Richmond, took four hundred Con- 
federates prisoners. One hundred fifty of 
the enemy had been killed or wounded 
on the hillside. Out of his regiment of 386 
men, Chamberlain lost 136, including 
thirty dead and many seriously wounded. 
In neither report did Chamberlain claim 
to have ordered the right wheel maneu- 
ver down the hill.° 

When word of what Chamberlain 
and his men had done reached the high 
command of his corps, the top brass 
could not restrain themselves from heap- 
ing praise on him, and certainly he de- 
served every word of it. After the 20th 
Maine was relieved on July 3, Chamber- 
lain reported that his corps’ brigade com- 
manders greeted him by shaking his hand 
and telling him, “Your gallantry was mag- 
nificent, & your coolness & skill saved us.” 
Both Colonel Rice and Brigadier General 
James Barnes, the brigade’s division com- 
mander, singled Chamberlain out for fa- 
vorable mention in their official dis- 
patches. Barnes even included a long, 
rather melodramatic description of the 
20th’s defense of Little Round Top. 
Chamberlain wrote his wife Fanny: “I am 
receiving all sorts of praise but bear it 
nicely.”” 

It was an honest thing to say. One of 
the reasons people liked Chamberlain so 
much and enjoyed praising him for his 
accomplishments was because he never 
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Joshua L. Chamberlain, pictured as a brevet major general (left) and later in life, when he 
told his story often and very well. 


went fishing for the compliments or ask- 
ing for advancement or any special con- 
sideration. To Fanny, he once said: “I hate 
to see a man always on the spring to get 
the best of everything for himself. I pre- 
fer to take things as they come.” People 
could see that he was not a self-seeker. 
“Never was,” said one newspaper of him 
thirty-five years after Gettysburg, “and 
never will be.” 

Yet in the weeks following Gettys- 
burg, Chamberlain’s ambition did begin 
to get the better of him and his hopes 
were raised about the possibility of pro- 
motion. In August, after assuming tem- 
porary command of the Third Brigade 
of the V Corps, he was given permanent 
command of the brigade by Brigadier 
General Charles Griffin. With his new re- 
sponsibilities, Chamberlain worked to 
gain some prominent support for win- 
ning a higher rank. After receiving a let- 
ter of commendation from General 
Barnes for his “gallant charge upon the 
enemy’ at Gettysburg, Chamberlain sent 
the general an unofficial “memoranda” 
that told, in terms similar to the ones he 
had used in his official report, his ver- 
sion of the events that had transpired on 
Little Round Top. A few days later, Colo- 
nel Rice wrote an unsolicited letter to 
William Pitt Fessenden, U.S. senator from 
Maine, recommending Chamberlain for 
promotion to brigadier general and at- 
tributing the victory on the army’s left at 
Gettysburg to Chamberlain’s “moral 
power” and “personal heroism”® Yet the 
promotion, which he and so many oth- 
ers felt he deserved, eluded him. 
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But not for long. During the remain- 
der of the war, Chamberlain’s heroics 
helped spread his name and build his 
reputation even more. He distinguished 
himself at Petersburg in June 1864, where 
he was critically wounded (and received, 
at last, the brigadier general’s commis- 
sion he so ardently sought). In several 
battles in March and April 1865, as the 
war rushed to its dramatic finale, Cham- 
berlain performed brilliantly at Quaker 
Road (where he was wounded again and 
received a brevet rank of major general), 
at White Oak Road, and at Five Forks. He 
was a hero, plain and simple. Years later, 
in his home state of Maine, crowds would 
welcome him to their town halls and au- 
ditoriums by having the band strike up 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

The public knew him best, however, 
for what he had done at Gettysburg. Af- 
ter the war, when he served three terms 
as governor of Maine and twelve years as 
president of Bowdoin College, Chamber- 
lain labored hard and deliberately to 
forge that association more solidly in 
people’s minds. On the campaign trail in 
Maine or the lecture circuit around New 
England, he told his story over and over 
about the desperate fight and the bold 
bayonet charge on Little Round Top. By 
1868, he was widely known in Maine as 
“The Hero of Little Round Top.”? 

Chamberlain told his story often, 
and he told it very well. Occasionally he 
spoke about the surrender of Lee and the 
chivalrous moment when he and Con- 
federate general John B. Gordon ex- 
changed salutes, but mostly he told the 
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Philadelphia Brigade and Pickett’s division veterans shake hands on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. Chamberlain had returned to Gettysburg one last time 
in May 1913 to attend a meeting of the planning committee for the commemoration of the battle, 
but poor health kept him away from the big celebration that July. 


people of his state about Gettysburg and 
the brave deeds of the 20th Maine. He 
often spoke without notes to packed halls, 
and his Gettysburg lecture could some- 
times last as long as an hour and a half— 
sometimes longer. When he gave his 
Gettysburg talk in Boston in the fall of 
1868, a reporter commented on 
Chamberlain’s effective delivery: “The 
Governor’s voice is full, rich and sono- 
rous; his manner bright and interesting, 
and his gesture free, graceful and impres- 
sive. . .. He writes with a considerable 
degree of elegance, and what is more 
important, with an uncommon amount 
of vividness and graphic power.” In the 
1880s, one newspaper account described 
Chamberlain’s ability to bring the Little 
Round Top engagement to life: “The in- 
terest was positively painful at times, so 
real did the lecturer make it by his elo- 
quent speech.” His audiences loved ev- 
ery minute of it.'° 

In October 1889 Chamberlain re- 
turned to Gettysburg to dedicate two 
monuments to the 20th Maine that had 
been erected on the battlefield by the sur- 
vivors of the regiment. He was the man 
of the hour. At the dedication ceremo- 
nies, held on October 3, he delivered two 
of the many speeches made that day— 
the first, in the afternoon on Little Round 
Top, went into the details of the fight and 
the gallant charge that had occurred 
twenty-six years before; the second, in the 
evening at the Adams County Court 


House, explored the meaning and impor- 
tance of the Union cause in the context 
of his overriding belief in war’s redeem- 
ing qualities. For the evening program, 
Chamberlain closed by saying: “In great 
deeds something abides. On great fields 
something stays. Forms change and pass; 
bodies disappear; but spirits linger, to 
consecrate the ground for the vision- 
place of souls.”!! 

Sounding uncharacteristically de- 
fensive, and more than a little peevish, 
Chamberlain took note of the fact in his 
afternoon address, which was delivered 
at the site of the 20th Maine monument 
on Little Round Top, that the remem- 
brances of some veterans did not com- 
port with the story he had been telling 
for years. He tried, however, to dismiss 
the inconsistencies and their importance. 
Several of the regiment's former officers, 
he said, had claimed the distinction of 
being the one who notified Chamberlain, 
as the fighting began to heat up on Little 
Round Top, that a Confederate column 
was moving around the 20th’s left flank. 
Without setting the record straight, one 
way or another, as to the identity of the 
officer who did bring him the news that 
day, Chamberlain attempted to reconcile 
the contradictory claims by declaring that 
“they are all right; no one of them is 
wrong.” He took issue, though, with those 
who had maintained that, at the moment 
of the charge, the men of the 20th Maine 
had hesitated, ever so briefly, before mov- 


ing forward down the hill. “No man hesi- 
tated,” he insisted, although he did ad- 
mit—for the first time, publicly—that his 
order to charge “was never given, or but 
imperfectly,” and that the men had be- 
gun to move even before he had finished 
uttering, “Bayonet! Forward to the right!” 
These conflicting accounts, he said, were 
“all of them true in their time and place, 
and so far as each actor is concerned.” 
Truth, in other words, was in the eye of 
the beholder. 

But the discrepancies could not be 
so easily cast aside. The facts about Little 
Round Top seemed suddenly slippery, 
and Chamberlain could no longer hold 
on to them as if they were his exclusive 
property. Nonetheless, he did what he 
could to sustain his own version of the 
Little Round Top story. For the most part, 
he simply did so by ignoring the incon- 
sistencies and continuing to tell his own 
tale, just as he had always done. When 
several friends and supporters decided in 
1893 to ask the War Department to award 
Chamberlain a Medal of Honor for his 
bravery on Little Round Top, the formal 
application included a description of his 
courageous acts that adhered in all its 
particulars to Chamberlain’s account of 
the battle, drawn largely from the offi- 
cial report—the 1884 substitute report— 
that had been printed in the Official 
Records. On August 11, 1893, the War De- 
partment awarded him the Medal of 
Honor “for distinguished gallantry at the 
battle of Gettysburg, Penna., July 2, 1863.” 
Chamberlain cherished the medal and re- 
garded it a “sacred” honor." 

As it turned out, the Medal of Honor 
did not transform Chamberlain into a 
national hero. Even so, his heroic repu- 
tation, particularly in Maine, did not di- 
minish; if anything, it grew stronger. He 
returned to Gettysburg one last time in 
May 1913 to attend a meeting of the plan- 
ning committee for the commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle; 
poor health kept him away from the big 
celebration the following July. When he 
died on February 24, 1914, his last words 
should have been “Fix bayonets”; there’s 
no record, however, that he said anything 
at all in his final moments. Throughout 
Maine, people mourned the passing of 
“The Hero of Little Round Top.”"* 

With the fading away of the Civil 
War generation, Chamberlain’s name was 
no longer known to a very large public, 
even in Maine. For a few decades, from 
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the time of his death through the years 
of the Great Depression, he seemed to 
have slipped from view, unheralded and 
unknown, except perhaps by only a few. 
Then, suddenly, he was remembered 
again in a small book by a very famous 
author. In 1938 Kenneth Roberts, the 
Maine author of several popular histori- 
cal novels, including Arundel (1930), 
Rabble in Arms (1933), and Northwest 
Passage (1937), published a book called 
Trending into Maine, which contained a 
retelling of Chamberlain’s exploits on 
Little Round Top in a chapter entitled 
“Maine Stories I'd Like to Write.” Rob- 
erts approvingly quoted a newspaper re- 
porter who had once remarked about 
Chamberlain: “The brush of the artist 
never had a grander theme. It should be 
put on canvas or sculptured in marble 
and placed in the rotunda of the capitol 
at Washington to show to the world the 
stuff of which American patriots are 
made. As an example to inspire patrio- 
tism it would rank with Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans. America is se- 
cure against the world as long as she has 
such sons to spring to her defense in the 
hour of darkness and danger.” 
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always wanted to be seen. The hero had 
found a worthy Boswell. Chamberlain, 
wrote Pullen, “was destined to become 
one of the most remarkable officers in the 
history of the United States—a veritable 
knight with plumes and shining armor.” 
Pullen’s book still stands as one of the best 
regimental histories ever written about a 
Civil War unit, and his skillful delinea- 
tion of Chamberlain as a hero dominates 
the story and adds luster to the 20th 
Maine’s formidable combat record.!5 

It was, however, a novel that finally 
thrust Chamberlain onto a national stage 
by portraying his heroism in a dramatic 
and grittily realistic manner. When The 
Killer Angels, written by Michael Shaara, 
was published in 1974, few people—ex- 
cept for native Mainers and Civil War 
buffs—had ever heard of Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain. Shaara’s novel, 
which told the story of the Battle of 
Gettysburg through the eyes of a hand- 
ful of main characters, Chamberlain one 
of them, changed that forever. Shaara 
presents Chamberlain as a thinking man 
gone to war, but mostly as an everyman, 
someone not unlike all of us, caught up 
in a deadly situation in which he must, 


Joshua Chamberlain (left), as portrayed by actor Jeff Daniels, and director Ron Maxwell. 
Scornful reviews of “Gods and Generals” from film critics and historians alike have not deflated 
Chamberlain's historical reputation. 


Roberts’ vignette reached only a lim- 
ited audience. The real credit for reintro- 
ducing Chamberlain to a modern audi- 
ence belongs to John J. Pullen, who 
published a wonderfully evocative history 
of the 20th Maine Infantry in 1957, Writ- 
ten with great gusto and style, Pullen’s 
book presented Chamberlain just as he 


out of necessity, rely on his keen wits to 
get himself—and the men he com- 
mands—through the terrible ordeal of 
Little Round Top. He succeeds, of course, 
and feels very good about his accomplish- 
ment—“an incredible joy,” as Shaara de- 
scribes it: “He looked at himself, 
wonderingly, at the beloved men around 
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him, and he said to himself: Lawrence, 
old son, treasure this moment. Because 
you feel as good as a man can feel.”!® Al- 
though Shaara brings Chamberlain to life 
as no writer has been able to do before 
(or since, for that matter), there is still 
something oddly familiar about his char- 
acterization. To be sure, Shaara draws 
heavily and rather shamelessly on Pullen’s 
history of the 20th Maine for his infor- 
mation. But mostly Shaara makes use of 
Chamberlain’s own story, Chamberlain’s 
own words. The character in the novel 
seems so recognizable because it is, quite 
simply, Chamberlain talking again about 
Little Round Top, just as he had done for 
most of his life. 

Shaara’s novel drove the Chamber- 
lain legend in the years after winning the 
Pulitzer. But Chamberlain’s real heyday 
was yet to come. In September 1990, un- 
like the results of any earlier telling of his 
story, Chamberlain’s national notoriety 
suddenly soared when Ken Burns, a 
documentary filmmaker, decided to in- 
clude Chamberlain as a key historical fig- 
ure in his epic television documentary 
“The Civil War,’ which was broadcast on 
PBS. Watched by fourteen million view- 
ers, the documentary became the most 
popular program ever shown on public 
television. Burns later explained that his 
inspiration for the film came from read- 
ing Shaara’s The Killer Angels.'’7 Cham- 
berlain had become an American hero of 
the 1990s. He was a television star. 

Like many other modern celebrities, 
Chamberlain successfully made the tran- 
sition from small screen to big by appear- 
ing in 1993 as a prominent character in 
the motion picture Gettysburg, produced 
by Turner Pictures and directed by 
Ronald F. Maxwell. The movie was an 
adaptation of Shaara’s novel, so the 
Chamberlain on the screen (portrayed by 
actor Jeff Daniels) was, for the most part, 
Shaara’s characterization of him from 
The Killer Angels, although the scenes de- 
picting the Little Round Top fight seem 
to have been based more on 
Chamberlain’s heroic legend than on the 
novel per se. A decade later, Chamber- 
lain (again portrayed by Daniels) made 
another Hollywood appearance in the 
embarrassing and unintentionally come- 
dic “prequel” film, Gods and Generals 
(2003), directed by Maxwell and based 
on a novel written by Michael Shaara’s 
son, Jeff. In this movie, Chamberlain is a 
preachy Northerner who is decidedly less 


heroic than he would later be at Gettys- 
burg. He even looks less heroic, perhaps 
because Jeff Daniels, in the interval be- 
tween the filming of Gettysburg and Gods 
and Generals, put on ten years’ worth of 
middle-aged weight and facial wrinkles 
for a role in which he was supposed to be 
playing a younger Chamberlain in his 
mid-thirties. '* 

Nevertheless, the scornful reviews 
of Gods and Generals from film critics 
and historians alike have not deflated 
Chamberlain’s historical reputation, 
which still soars because of his deeds— 
or, rather, because of the public percep- 
tion of his deeds—at Gettysburg. Like 
nothing else in his life, the charge at 
Gettysburg defined who Joshua Cham- 
berlain was and who he will always be. 
But his popularity in our own time, 
which dwarfs any recognition he re- 
ceived when he was alive, tells us more 
about ourselves than it does about him. 
We long for heroes. No longer can we 
find them among our generals (who 
seem only to be glorified bureaucrats), 
our politicians (who fail us with their 
lies and deceits), our sports figures 
(who make millions and gain their 
physical strength from drugs), and even 
the soldiers who fight for our freedoms 
(now that our democratic desire for 
equality makes every soldier who serves 
in wartime a hero). So we look to the 
past. There, if we take Chamberlain’s 
own word for it, we can find an unadul- 
terated hero, a great man who rose to the 
challenge and never disappointed his 
public by revealing the human being, the 
frail man of clay, beneath the persona. 
Joshua Chamberlain is an American hero 
not only because of what he accom- 
plished on Little Round Top. He is an 
American hero because the likes of him 
today are in such short supply. - 
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ED. Hardly had the guns on the fields of 
Gettysburg fallen silent before wrangling 
over the battle’s outcome and signifi- 
cance began. Veterans and civilians 
crowned heroes and vilified scapegoats 
in newspapers and personal correspon- 
dence. Postwar memoirs and histories 
kept discussion about the battle and its 
participants alive for decades. To this 
day, scholars and buffs continue to dis- 
pute what occurred at Gettysburg, sev- 
eral key questions remaining unan- 
swered in the eyes of many. We invited 
six experts on the battle to weigh in on 
three of these questions. Let the reader 
be the judge as to whether there is still 
room for debate. 


Above: Union general Winfield Scott Hancock 
(pointing at left), commander of the II Corps, di- 
rects his men against the oncoming Confederates 
of Pickett’s Charge. 


QUESTION I: WAS DAN SICKLES THE 
SAVIOR OF THE UNION LEFT ON JULY 2? 


Robert J. Dalessandro 


For Major General Daniel Edgar 
Sickles, no hours of his drama-filled life 
were more memorable than those of the 
morning and afternoon of July 2, 1863. 
Within these critical few hours, Dan Sick- 
les would claim recognition for single- 
handedly saving the Union left from di- 
saster, thus becoming one of the principal 
architects of the Army of the Potomac’s 
victory at Gettysburg. 

His actions on the field would cost 
hima leg and earn him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Yet post-battle intrigue 
would see him remembered as yet an- 
other incompetent political general, and 
modern battle historiography passes him 
off as a fool. 
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The time has come to reappraise 
Sickles’ actions at Gettysburg and per- 
haps cast aside some of the preconceived 
notions that have long labeled him as the 
general who nearly lost Little Round Top. 
To the contrary, Sickles may well have 
saved the Union on that historic day. 


% 936) 


There had been a long road to 
Gettysburg for Dan Sickles—a journey _ 
filled with great successes and even 
greater failures. Born in New York in 1819 
to an affluent family, Sickles quickly be- 
came known as a bright and inquisitive 
child. However, his energetic and some- 
times combative nature made him a de- 
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manding youngster to both his parents 
and his teachers.! 

Sickles drifted in and out of schools, 
continuing to challenge his father’s pa- 
tience and authority, until he became ac- 
tive in Democratic Tammany politics. 
Here, at an early age, Sickles found his 
niche. He quickly rose through the 
ranks, becoming a loyal favorite of the 
organization. Then at thirty-three, to the 
surprise of all who knew him, Dan mar- 
ried Teresa Bagioli, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of one of his teachers.’ 

The Tammany connection served 
Sickles well, with an appointment as 
corporation counsel of New York City, 
an opportunity to serve as secretary of 
the legation in London with future 
president James Buchanan, a seat in 
the New York legislature, and finally 
a spot as a New York congressman 
from 1857 to 1861. 


As Sickles’ political career flourished, 
his social escapades began to draw pub- 
lic notice. Well known from his earliest 
days at the Tammany as a philanderer, 
Dan loved the “sporting life” easily avail- 
able to him in both New York and Wash- 
ington. A frequent guest of both cities’ 
finest brothels, Dan loved to pass his lei- 
sure hours indulging in fine food, wines, 
liquors, and expensive female company. 
Price was no object for Dan Sickles—he 
was unafraid to live above his means.* 

Far from her friends, the lovely and 
bored Mrs. Sickles found Washington a 
lonely city while Dan threw himself into 


| politics, working late into the night on 
| the political intrigue de jour. Washing- 


ton life was good to Dan. Most local in- 
siders believed that Sickles might even be 
destined for the White House. At the very 
least, he had become a power to be reck- 
oned with in the capital city. 

Everything changed for Sickles on 
February 24, 1859, when he received the 
following letter: 

Hon. Dan Sickles. 

Dear Sir with deep regret I en- 
close to your address these few 
lines but an indispensable duty 
compels me to do seeing that you 
are greatly imposed upon. 

There is a fellow I may say for 
he is not a gentleman by any 
means by the name of Philip 
Barton Key & I believe the district 
attorney who rents the house of 
a negro man by the name of John 
A. Gray situated on 15th Street 
between K & L Streets for no 
other purpose than to meet your 
wife Mrs. Sickles. He hangs a 
string out of the window as a sig- 
nal to her that he is in and leaves 
the door unfastened and she 
walks in and sir I do assure you 
with these few hints I leave the 
rest for you to imagine. Most 
Respfly, Your Friend R.P.G* 


Sickles was incredulous. How could 
this be true? After all, he had intervened 
at Key’s behest to urge Key’s appointment 
as attorney general. Confronting his wife 
that evening, Sickles quickly secured a 
confession from Teresa, who detailed the 
assignations in full. 

In part, Teresa’s declaration of guilt 
contained the following admission: 
“Commenced going there the latter part 
of January. Having been alone with Mr. 


Key. Usually stayed an hour. There was a 
bed in the second story. I did what is usual 
for a wicked woman to do. The intimacy 
commenced this winter, when I came 
from New York, in that house—an inti- 
macy of an improper kind.”® 

On February 27 Sickles called a po- 
litical council of war. Looking for help 
from old Tammany friends Samuel 
Butterworth and George Wooldridge, he 
solicited the trusted lieutenants for their 
ideas on what should be done. Sickles ar- 
gued that he was ruined, as everyone in 
town knew about Teresa’s indiscretion. 
He was convinced that he must take some 
action to save his name. Butterworth ini- 
tially believed that the situation was not 
as bad as Sickles thought and suggested 
that he remain calm. Then, while in con- 
ference with his cronies, Sickles looked 
out the window and saw Key standing 
outside his home, apparently giving the 
prearranged signal for Teresa to join him 
at 15th Street. At this point Sickles be- 
came uncontrollable. Butterworth said to 
Sickles, “there is but one course left to you 
as a man of honor. You need no advice.”® 

What happened next spawned the 
first celebrity murder trial in America’s 
history. Sickles strode up to Philip Barton 
Key in Lafayette Square Park, pulled out 
a derringer, and shouted the words, “Key, 
you scoundrel, you have dishonored my 
house—you must die!” Then Sickles 
calmly aimed and fired. This first shot 
wounded Key in the hand. Key yelled at 
Sickles, “Don’t murder me!” Sickles threw 
down the gun and turned as if to walk 
away. Key grabbed Sickles, who then 
reached into his coat and produced a sec- 
ond pistol. There was a brief fracas as Key 
attempted to stop Sickles from firing 
again. Finally, Key reached into his vest 
pocket, producing a pair of opera glasses, 
which he then threw at Sickles. The ef- 
feminate gesture, which Sickles took to 
suggest contempt, only maddened Key’s 
attacker more. Sickles fired again, hitting 
Key in the upper leg. Key yelled, “I’m 
shot!” as he fell to the ground, then (de- 
pending on whose account you believe) 
Sickles fired a third and maybe fourth 
shot point blank to Key’s head or heart.’ 

When Sickles’ rage subsided, he 
asked, “Is the scoundrel dead?” Indeed 
Key was. The resultant trial was fodder 
for the national press, but defense attor- 
ney Edwin Stanton secured an acquittal 
on the grounds of “temporary insanity.” 
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Sickles was free and nationally famous. 
Most people applauded his actions; after 
all, Key was a vile home wrecker. But 
when Sickles publicly forgave his wife, the 
masses were outraged and his political ca- 
reer ended.® 

Doubtless, Dan Sickles would have 
vanished into obscurity had the war not 
come. Back in New York, he worked fe- 
verishly to raise a regiment of volunteers. 
The regiment quickly turned into a bri- 
gade, and after much political intrigue, 
Sickles was a brigadier general. 


+ + 


By 1863, the forty-three-year-old 
Sickles, now a major general, had risen 
to command the III Corps in the Army 
of the Potomac. At Gettysburg he was the 
only officially appointed corps com- 
mander in the Potomac army who was 
not a graduate of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. After a somewhat rocky 
start, Sickles mixed easily with army com- 
mander Joe Hooker. Earlier in the war, 
Sickles had led a brigade in Hooker’s di- 
vision and then had succeeded him in 
command of that division (Second Di- 
vision, III Corps). Both men enjoyed the 
social standards that Dan Sickles required 
at headquarters. With Hooker as a fre- 
quent guest, Sickles catered in meals from 
Delmonico’s in New York. Army rumors 
also suggested that Sickles regularly im- 
ported fine wines and easy women from 
the city.? 

Sickles did not enjoy such easy rela- 
tionships with fellow generals George 
Meade, John Reynolds, Winfield S. Han- 
cock, or Henry Slocum—all of whom 
considered Sickles a contemptible char- 
acter. Sickles likely held a similarly low 
opinion of Meade. When news of the 
June 28, 1863, order relieving Hooker of 
command of the Army of the Potomac 
and appointing Meade in his place 
reached Sickles, he was shattered. 

Sickles’ opinion of Meade only wors- 
ened in the hours leading up to the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Between June 28 and June 
30, Meade issued a series of unclear and 
confusing movement orders to the III 
Corps and then reprimanded Sickles for 
not executing them diligently. !° 

The III Corps—minus the brigades 
of Colonels George Burling and Philippe 
Regis de Trobriand, which were still in 
Emmitsburg, Maryland—arrived at 
Gettysburg at approximately 6:00 p.m. on 


July 1. It took up initial positions with 
two brigades of Major General David B. 
Birney’s division along Cemetery Ridge, 
from the Bryan House to just north and 
east of the Weikert farmhouse. Two of 
Brigadier General Andrew A. Humph- 
reys’ three brigades occupied a reserve 
position, east of Taneytown Road and 
north of Granite School House Lane. 
George Meade rode the line before 
sunrise on July 2 and surveyed Union po- 
sitions. It is critical to remember that dur- 
ing this survey, he did not ride as far south 
as Little Round Top. As a result of this 
reconnaissance, Meade ordered Sickles to 
shift the III Corps south and occupy the 
position previously held by Brigadier 
General John W. Geary’s division of the 
XII Corps. These verbal orders to Sickles 
were to prolong the line of the II Corps, 
extending it along Cemetery Ridge all the 
way to Little Round Top. Meade’s order 
accommodated the arrival of Hancock’s 
II Corps and, more 
importantly, re- 
leased Geary’s di- 
vision to return to 
the XII Corps’ sec- 
tor on Culp’s Hill, 


Right: Teresa Bagioli 
Sickles and Philip 
Barton Key. 


Below: A wood 
engraving depicting 
Key’s murder. 
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where Meade expected the Confederate 
attack that day. 

Sometime between 8:00 and 9:00 
a.m. Meade sent his son and aide de 
camp, Captain George G. Meade Jr., to 
check on the position of Sickles’ corps. 
He found that the corps was still on Cem- 
etery Ridge, and immediately reported 
this to his father.! 

Captain Meade was then ordered to 
return to III Corps headquarters and tell 
Sickles that his instructions were to go 
into position on the left of the II Corps, 
his right connecting with the left of the 
II Corps, thus prolonging with his line 
the line of that corps, and occupying the 
position General Geary had held the 
night before. 

Sickles took his time moving his 
troops into the new positions. He had 
grown increasingly concerned about the 
suitability of his corps’ designated spot. 
In his view, the higher ground along the 
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Emmitsburg Road dominated the as- 
signed terrain, making his corps vulner- 
able to the placement of artillery batter- 
ies on the high ground at the Peach 
Orchard. Sickles favored a defense on this 
higher ground, half a mile forward of his 
present position. At 10:00 a.m. Sickles’ 
last two brigades, those of Burling and 
de Trobriand, arrived from Emmitsburg; 
his entire corps was now on the field. 
The III Corps now had 10,451 troops 
available. Its assigned sector was 1,500 
yards long, spanning from the left of the 
II Corps to the base of Little Round Top. 
In contrast, the II Corps had 11,436 men 
available to cover 1,300 yards on the 
higher ground of Cemetery Ridge.!* 


EE. Hie. 


Historian W. Glenn Robertson as- 
serts that Sickles’ experience at Chancel- 
lorsville, just two months earlier, may 
have colored his thinking about the po- 
sitioning of the II Corps at Gettysburg.!* 

On May 2, 1863, the third day of the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, the III Corps 
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held critical terrain at Hazel Grove. From 
this commanding position, Sickles’ infan- 
try and artillery had managed to deliver 
punishing attacks against the rear of 
Stonewall Jackson’s flanking column. 
However, Confederate reinforcements 
eventually managed to drive Sickles’ 
troops back. Then, after the fury of 
Stonewall’s wing fell upon the right of the 
Union army, only Sickles’ position at Ha- 
zel Grove offered Army of the Potomac 
commander Hooker the chance to renew 
the offensive. In the early morning hours 
of May 3, Sickles sent an aide to Hooker's 
headquarters to request reinforcements. 
Much to Sickles’ astonishment, not only 
were reinforcements not forthcoming, 
but Hooker had ordered his corps to 
withdraw from Hazel Grove and assume 
positions in the vicinity of Fairview— 
ground that was dominated by his old 
position at Hazel Grove! The reposition- 
ing of the III Corps was not lost on Con- 
federate colonel E. Porter Alexander, who 
quickly massed thirty guns on the higher 
ground of Hazel Grove, and used them 
to good effect, pounding the III Corps. 
As a result, the III Corps suffered the 
highest casualties in the Army of the 
Potomac during the battle. Subsequently, 
Sickles felt that failure to retain Hazel 
Grove was one of the keys to the Union 
defeat at Chancellorsville.'* 


Left: Captain George G. Meade Jr., General 
Meade’s son and aide de camp. 


Below: View, looking east from the Peach 
Orchard, of the ground that Sickles’ III Corps 
occupied before he ordered its forward advance. 
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Perhaps with his Chancellorsville ex- 
perience fresh in his mind, at 11:00 a.m. 
Sickles made a personal visit to Army of 
the Potomac headquarters to plead his 
case. Meade told Sickles that, within the 
limits of the general instruction he had 
given him, he was free to occupy the 
ground of his choice. 

Sickles later recalled the exchange 
that followed: “I said to General Meade 
that I should put my command in posi- 
tion with a view to meet any emergency 
to my front, and at the same time asked 
him to send General Butterfield [Major 
General Daniel Butterfield, a friend of 
Hooker and Sickles and a rival of Meade, 
who still functioned as chief of staff of 
the Army of the Potomac] with me to 
look over the field and inspect the posi- 
tion I decided to occupy. Butterfield is 
busy, said he, and he suggested that I use 
my own judgment. I again replied that I 
should prefer to have some one of his 
staff officers sent with me and asked that 
General Hunt [Brigadier General Henry 
Jackson Hunt, Meade’s chief of artillery] 
be sent. General Meade assented and to- 
gether we rode away.”!> 

Sickles and Hunt rode forward to the 
Peach Orchard. Here Sickles explained his 
plan for the defense. He desired to ad- 
vance his corps to the high ground along 
the Emmitsburg Road, with the right of 
Humphreys’ 4,900-man division (Briga- 
dier General Joseph B. Carr’s brigade) 
resting on the Nicholas Codori Farm, and 
the left of the division ending at the Peach 
Orchard. Brigadier General Charles K. 
Graham’s brigade held the right of 
Birney’s division, with the brigade’s left 
flank anchored on the high ground of the 
Peach Orchard. The remainder of 
Birney’s 5,095-man division was to form 
a strongpoint defense, with Colonel de 
Trobriand’s brigade in the woods to the 
east of the George Rose Farm, and Briga- 
dier General J.H. Hobart Ward’s brigade 
at the Devil’s Den, its left flank essentially 
anchored on the slope of Big Round Top. 
Colonel Burling’s brigade initially was to 
be deployed in a column behind the first 
two brigades and serve as the corps re- 
serve.!® 

Although Sickles’ line did not con- 
nect with the II Corps, artillery batteries 
would be used to fill gaps in the line. In 
this way, Sickles felt he could meet 
Meade’s intent of extending the line of 
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the II Corps while covering the Round 
Tops and incorporating the higher 
ground into the defensive line. 

After explaining his deployment 
plan, Sickles asked Hunt to “approve” it. 
Hunt refused, stating that he did not have 
the authority. Although admitting that 
the new line afforded better fields of fire, 
Hunt believed it too long, leaving both 
flanks of the III Corps in the air and cre- 
ating a salient in the Union line.'” 

Increasingly convinced that the 
Confederate attack would occur on his 
front that day, at noon Sickles sent out 
approximately one hundred men from 
Colonel Hiram Berdan’s Sharpshooters 
(later Sickles reinforced Berdan with 210 
men from the 3rd Maine Infantry) to 
conduct a reconnaissance forward of the 
Peach Orchard. Almost immediately, 
Berdan’s men encountered Confederates 
from Brigadier General Cadmus M. 
Wilcox’s brigade in Pitzer’s woods. This 
was the vanguard of Richard H. 
Anderson’s division that was moving 
south along Seminary Ridge to get into 
position to strike the Federal left. A lively 
and one-sided skirmish ensued, with 
Berdan wreaking havoc on the confused 
Confederates. However, Confederate 
pressure soon proved too great and sent 
Berdan’s men scampering back to the 
Federal lines. At 2:00 p.m. Berdan ren- 
dered a report of the action, which con- 
vinced Sickles that Confederates were 
moving in force on his left flank. 

Unwilling to wait for the full fury of 
the Confederate assault that he was con- 
vinced was aimed directly at him, Sickles 
ordered the III Corps to begin a piece- 
meal movement to forward positions, 
even before Berdan’s entire force had re- 
turned. In keeping with his concern over 
his left flank, Sickles moved Birney’s di- 
vision forward first, then Humphreys’ 
division about one hour later. By 2:00 
p.m. the entire corps had been ordered 
forward.!® 

At 3:00 p.m. Meade held a council 
of war with all of his corps command- 
ers. Sickles requested to be excused, as 
there was now general skirmishing all 
along his line. Meade refused the request, 
and Sickles made his way to headquar- 
ters.!? Sickles later reported what hap- 
pened next: 

I sent for General Birney, and put 

him in command, then I rode rap- 

idly to Meade’s headquarters. As I 


Right: Colonel Hiram Berdan (left) 
and Major General David B. Birney. 
Below: Major General Daniel E. 
Sickles (left) and Major General 
George Gordon Meade. 


rode along! could hear the increas- 
ing fire along the line, and I felt very 
solicitous for my command. As I 
came up to the headquarters at a 
rapid gait, General Meade came 
out hurriedly and said, “Don’t dis- 
mount, don’t dismount! I fear your 
whole line is engaged, return to 
your command, and in a few mo- 
ments I will join you on the field.” 
I rode back with all possible speed 
reaching my corps before the en- 
emy had made his first furious as- 
sault. General Meade soon joined 
me, and together we inspected the 
position I had taken. “Isn’t your 
line too much extended?” said he. 
“It is,’ I replied, “but I haven’t the 
Army of the Potomac, and I have a 
wide space to cover. Reserves 
should at once be sent up. My de- 
pendence will have to be upon my 
artillery until support comes and I 
will need more guns.” “Send to 
General Hunt for what guns you 
want,’ said he, and he glanced over 
the slender line of my infantry that 
stretched toward Little 
Round Top. Just before he 
left I said to him: “Does 
my position suit you? If it 
does not I will change it.” 
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“No, no!” he replied quickly; “Pll 
send up the 5th Corps and Han- 
cock will give you any other sup- 
port you may require.” 

In his Gettysburg battle report, 
Meade wrote, “Having found Major— 
General Sickles, I was explaining to him 
that he was too far in advance, and dis- 
cussing the propriety of withdrawing, 
when the enemy opened on him with sev- 
eral batteries in his front and on his flank, 
and immediately brought forward col- 
umns of infantry and made a most vig- 
orous assault.”?! 

Clearly, Dan Sickles had disobeyed 
orders. Or had he? Certainly, the move 
was tactically prudent. Sickles’ instruc- 
tions were to prolong the line of the II 
Corps and cover Little Round Top. His 
dispositions accomplished both of these 
tasks. In modern parlance, he chose to 
defend forward of the final protective 
line, in lieu of taking up a defense physi- 
cally located on that position. As a result, 
Sickles’ corps enjoyed better terrain in the 
new position, giving his batteries better 
fields of fire against the enemy. Addition- 
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ally, his corps’ posting denied the enemy 
the best ground from which to launch 
their assault. Finally, posting the corps 
forward of the ground that he was to de- 
fend allowed Sickles’ position to act as a 
giant shock absorber against the impact 
of Longstreet’s attack. Longstreet’s men 
would now have to fight for every inch 
of the ground between the Emmitsburg 
Road/Peach Orchard line and the line of 
Sickles’ original defense; closing this 
small distance would come at a great cost 
to the Confederates, ultimately defeating 
the attack far short of its intended objec- 
tive. 

Critics usually suggest that Sickles’ 
decision disrupted the coherence of 
Union line by creating a gap between the 


SICKLES DECISION AT 


rETTYSBURG, JULY 25 


II and III Corps, and that his choice of 
forward positioning left the III Corps’ 
right flank “in the air.” As mentioned ear- 
lier, Sickles lessened these dangers with 
the careful posting of artillery on his right 
while using a strong point defense on the 
left. Any Confederate attackers finding 
their way into the gap between the II and 
III Corps would present their left flank 
to the II Corps and face artillery fire from 
III Corps batteries. Sickles’ left was not 
only bolstered by his prudent placement 
of troops at the Rose Woods and the for- 
midable terrain of the Devil’s Den, it was 
also anchored by the foot of Big Round 
Top. This gave Sickles’ corps’ position 
great strength despite its prolonged 
length. 


1863 
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Another common criticism of Sick- 
les’ actions alleges that the move was not 
properly coordinated with higher head- 
quarters or synchronized with the adja- 
cent II Corps. In my view, Sickles exer- 
cised all available options to coordinate 
the movement with General Meade. 
Throughout the morning, Sickles made 
every attempt to make Meade aware of 
his desire to reposition his corps. In re- 
sponse, Meade continued to issue broad 
instructions that Sickles eventually read 
as tacit approval for his move. 

Sickles surely possessed a better 
grasp of the immediate tactical situation 
in front of the III Corps that morning. 
Unquestionably, Meade remained fo- 
cused on the attack he knew would come 
on the Federal right—an attack that did 
not materialize until the night of July 2. 
As a corps commander, Sickles had the 
right to take the initiative in his sector 
and post his troops to the best advantage 
as he saw it. 

In his post-battle testimony to the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Sickles stated bluntly, 

It was not through any misinter- 
pretation of orders. It was either 
a good line or a bad one, and, 
whichever it was, I took it on my 
own responsibility, except so far 
as already stated, that it was ap- 
proved in general terms by Gen- 
eral Hunt, of General Meade’s 
staff, who accompanied me in the 
examination of it. I took up that 
line because it enabled me to hold 
commanding ground, which if 
the enemy had been allowed to 
take—as they would have taken 
it if I had not occupied it by 
force—would have rendered our 
position on the left untenable; 
and in my judgment, would have 
turned the fortunes of the day 
hopelessly against us. I think that 
any general who would look at 
the topography of the country 
there would naturally come to the 
same conclusion.” 


Had Sickles strictly obeyed Meade 
and posted his corps on the low ground 
south of Cemetery Ridge, the full weight 
of Longstreet’s assault, supported by guns 
placed on the high ground along the 
Emmitsburg Road and at the Peach Or- 
chard, would probably have pounded the 
III Corps out of their poor positions— 
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eventually unhinging the entire Cemetery | 
| whether Sickles disobeyed orders on July 


Ridge defense. 


Sickles’ sound generalship in posting | 


his corps forward unquestionably spoiled 


the Confederate attack and saved the Fed- 
eral line on July 2. Is it not time to cast | 


off the current historiography of the 
battle and give General Sickles his due? 


In a popular postwar poem, III | 


Corps veteran Horatio King summed up 
Sickles’ contribution best: 


I see him on that famous field, 
The Bravest of the Brave, 
Where Longstreet’s legions 
strove to drive, 
The Third Corps to its grave. 
The fight was bloody, fierce and long, 
And Sickles’ name shall stay 
Forever in the Hall of Fame 
As he who saved the day.” 


Perhaps, in the final analysis, the 
whole battlefield is indeed a monument 
to him. 


RESPONSE: 
SCOTT HARTWIG 


In the opinion of Union lieutenant 
Frank Haskell, a II Corps staff officer, 
Daniel Sickles “was neither born nor bred 
a soldier... O, there is a grave responsi- 
bility on those in whose hands are the 
lives of ten thousand men and on those 
who put stars on men shoulders, too!” 
Few questioned Sickles’ personal bravery, 
but there was more to managing an army 
corps successfully than courage, and 
Haskell had good company in his nega- 
tive opinion of Sickles’ soldierly qualities. 


Gouvernor K. Warren, chief engineer of 


the Army of the Potomac, considered him 
“of no military experience.” General 


Alpheus S. Williams of the XII Corps, a | 


non-professional soldier like Sickles, 
thought him “a hero without a heroic 
deed,” one who would “beat Napoleon in 
winning glory not earned.”! 

Sickles confirmed the strong opin- 
ions of these and other fellow soldiers 
with his handling of the III Corps at 
Gettysburg on July 2, when 4,200 men 
whose lives were in his hands paid the 
price in death, wounds, or capture. He 
later argued, as have his defenders, that 
his advance of his corps to the Peach Or- 


Let us first take up the latter point— 


2—because it is the easiest to address. The 
answer is an unqualified yes. If military 
orders have any meaning at all, Sickles 
disobeyed his. Meade selected the posi- 
tion for the III Corps after a careful re- 
connaissance of the ground from Cem- 
etery Ridge to near the Round Tops 
shortly before sunrise on the 2nd. At 6:00 
a.m. he gave orders for the II Corps to 
establish positions along Cemetery Ridge, 
and soon after directed Sickles to form 
the III Corps on the II’s left, extending 
his line to Little Round Top. The north 
slope of this hill had been occupied by 
XII Corps troops of Brigadier General 
John Geary’s division, who withdrew 
around 5:00 a.m. to rejoin their corps 
near Culp’s Hill. Meade’s instructions 
were clear and simple, yet Sickles feigned 
misunderstanding. Around 11:00 a.m. he 
visited Meade at army headquarters and 
expressed uncertainty about where his 


_ corps should form its line. Meade re- 


chard and Emmitsburg Road ridge was | 


a sound tactical move, better than that 
proffered by Meade, and that he did not 
disobey his orders in taking up this line. 


peated his orders, that Sickles was to con- 
nect his right with the II Corps and ex- 
tend his left to occupy the position 
Geary’s troops had held the night before 
on Little Round Top. It is difficult to 
imagine instructions easier to under- 
stand. Meade even pointed out Little 
Round Top to Sickles so that he knew 
where the III Corps left should be posi- 
tioned. It is irrelevant whether Sickles 
asked Meade once or ten times if he could 
reposition his corps, or whether he exer- 
cised every option to coordinate a for- 
ward move with army headquarters. 
Meade never authorized such a move- 
ment. And his initial orders and subse- 
quent responses to Sickles’ inquiries 
about adjusting his position were not 
broad or indistinct—they were just as 
crystalline clear as is the fact that Sickles 
ultimately chose to ignore them. 

As for the tactical prudence of the 
III Corps’ advance to the Emmitsburg 
Road, it is difficult to characterize the 
movement as anything but a blunder, al- 
though as Frank Haskell observed, “Gen- 
eral Sickles supposed he was doing for the 
best.” Sickles complained that he lacked 
the troops to properly man the original 
line Meade posted him to, but his ad- 
vanced line was considerably longer. It is 
not a suggestion that the right of the III 
Corps’ advanced line was “in the air,’ it is 
a fact. The corps’ left flank, while an- 
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chored against Big Round Top, did not 
cover Little Round Top, since it also a fact 
that Confederates of Hood’s division 
would have captured Little Round Top 
and turned Sickles’ entire line had it not 
been for the quick thinking of Brigadier 
General G.K. Warren and the timely in- 
tervention of Colonel Strong Vincent's 
brigade of the V Corps. 

Despite the efforts of the II Corps to 
lend support to the III Corps’ right, Con- 
federates of Major General Richard H. 
Anderson’s division turned that exposed 
flank and drove Major General Andrew 
A. Humphreys’ division back with heavy 
losses. As for the artillery support on 
Sickles’ right, it was hastily, not carefully, 
posted in positions with poor fields of 
fire. Of the four batteries that provided 
direct support—Seely’s, Turnbull’s, 
Weir’s, and Brown’s—every one had ele- 
ments overrun by Anderson’s Confeder- 
ates. 

The left of Sickles’ line was nearly as 
vulnerable as his right, due to a scarcity 
of troops to defend it. Of his six brigades, 
Sickles allotted two to defend the ground 
between the Peach Orchard and Devil’s 
Den. Neither brigade could provide the 
other support, leaving them both vulner- 
able when Hood’s and McLaws’ divisions 
struck them. Although both brigades 
fought valiantly, and Sickles stripped 
troops from his reserves and sent them 
dribbling over to help out, Ward’s brigade 
lost Devil’s Den, and DeTrobriand’s bri- 
gade was forced to retreat from the 
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Wheatfield, producing a yawning gap in 
the III Corps’ line. Disaster in the 
Wheatfield was only averted by the coun- 
terattack of Brigadier General John 
Caldwell’s division of the II Corps. But 
this had its own consequences, for with 
Caldwell gone, when Humphreys’ divi- 
sion was driven from its position along 
the Emmitsburg Road, there were no re- 
serves on the south end of Cemetery 
Ridge to lend support. Winfield Hancock 
was compelled to draw from both Briga- 
dier General John Gibbon’s and Briga- 
dier General Alexander Hays’ divisions 
farther north on Cemetery Ridge for 
help, thereby weakening both of these po- 
sitions. 

That the Army of the Potomac pre- 
vailed on July 2 had nothing to do with 
Sickles’ advance to the Emmitsburg Road 
and everything to do with the courageous 
sacrifice made by the fighting men, as 
well as the skillful seat-of-the-pants 
generalship of Meade, Hancock, Warren 
and others of lesser rank who shifted the 
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forces that saved Sickles’ bacon and nar- 
rowly averted defeat. 

Let us now consider the old argu- 
ment—initially advanced by Sickles him- 
self—that the Peach Orchard-Emmits- 
burg Road position was superior to the 
one Meade selected for the III Corps. 
First, we should keep in mind that a care- 
ful topographical engineer like Meade 
almost certainly noted the Emmitsburg 
Road position during his early morning 
reconnaissance. His decision not to post 
Sickles there was deliberate. He related 
some of his reasons to Sickles later that 
day, when he said of the Peach Orchard 
and Emmitsburg Road line, “General 
Sickles, this is neutral ground, our guns 
command it, as well as the enemy’s. The 
very reason you cannot hold it applies to 
them.” He also warned, quite accurately 
as it turned out, “You cannot hold this 
position.” What Meade was explaining 
to Sickles was that the strength of this 
position was illusionary. Union batteries 
on the north end of Cemetery Ridge and 
on Cemetery Hill not only 
commanded this ground, 


Left: Major General Andrew A. 
Humphreys (far left) and Major 
General Richard H. Anderson. 


Below: General Daniel Sickles rides 
at the head of his staff to inspect the 
lines of his III Corps at the Peach 
Orchard salient as distant 
Confederate infantrymen form for 
an attack. 
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they had a raking fire on anything the 
Confederates might have attempted to 
post there. Conversely, the Confederates 
could, and did, place artillery along 
Warfield Ridge, south of the Peach Or- 
chard, which would give them a cross fire 
against anything the Federals posted at 
the Orchard or along the Emmitsburg 
Road. 

A great deal is made of the fact that 
the Peach Orchard occupies higher 
ground than the south end of Cemetery 
Ridge, where the right flank of the III 
Corps was originally posted. This is true, 
but it is not higher than the ground Sick- 
les’ left flank would have rested on if he 
had followed Meade’s plan. The Federals 
found room for three batteries between 
the summit of Little Round Top and the 
bare rocky northern knob of the hill 
north of the Wheatfield Road (which has 
only recently been cleared to reveal the 
ground as it appeared in 1863) by July 3. 
All of these batteries dominated the 
Peach Orchard or enjoyed equal eleva- 
tion. The argument that the high ground 
at the Peach Orchard “commanded” the 
line Meade selected simply is not true. 

There were other advantages to 
Meade’s line. Most of it enjoyed excellent 
fields of fire. Plum Run ran across its 
front, which Sickles himself described as 
a “low marshy swale,” a wonderful ob- 
stacle to attacking troops. It is another 
Sickles-driven myth that his original line 
occupied this marshy ground. Meade ex- 
pected Sickles to deploy with the obstacle 
to his front, not on top of it. Meade’s line 
was shorter than the one Sickles selected, 
and could have been more easily and 
quickly reinforced. A Confederate assault 
against this line would have exposed their 
infantry to both frontal fire from the III 
Corps and raking fire from the north. 
Colonel Regis DeTrobriand, a III Corps 
brigade commander, considered Meade’s 
line nearly as strong as the Confederate 
position at Fredericksburg, and always 
maintained that it had been a mistake to 
advance from it. 

Finally, no soldier of note in the 
Army of the Potomac approved of Sick- 
les’ advanced position. This included 
Hancock, Gibbon, Hunt, Warren, and 
one of Sickles’ division commanders, 
Andrew A. Humphreys. But the last word 
on the merit of the line Meade selected 
comes from a Confederate, Colonel Ed- 
ward P. Alexander. When Longstreet’s 
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assault broke the III Corps line at the 
Peach Orchard, Alexander thought they 
had shattered the main enemy line and 
that “all the rest would be only fun,” con- 
sisting of shooting at the retreating 
Federals. But when he arrived at the or- 
chard and had a chance “to take in all the 
topography,” he was severely disap- 


pointed. “It was not the enemy’s main line 
we had broken. That loomed up near 
1,000 yards beyond us, a ridge giving 
good cover behind it & endless fine posi- 
tions for batteries.” Good cover, and 
endless fine positions for batteries—it 
was the very ground Meade had ordered 
Sickles to form on that morning. 


QUESTION II: WHAT IF LEE 
HAD BEEN VICTORIOUS AT THE 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG? 
Steven H. Newton 


In considering the possible conse- 
quences of a Confederate victory at 
Gettysburg it is probably judicious not 
to spend too much time developing a 
plausible scenario that would have led to 
a Federal defeat. Could Richard Ewell’s 
Second Corps have effectively ended the 
battle on July 1 with one final twilight 
lunge against Cemetery and Culp’s Hills? 
Might the Round Tops have fallen the 
next day had the 15th Alabama routed 
the 20th Maine? Or, following the 
musings of William Faulkner and untold 
thousands of veterans, historians, and 
buffs in the decades following July 3, 
1863, could any series of events have led 
George Pickett to a different kind of im- 
mortality as his Virginians cracked the 
center of George Meade’s line? Better, 
one suspects, to leave the details vague 
enough not to be dismembered point by 
point by someone (and there are many) 
more expert in the nuances of Gettys- 
burg and retain some credibility for the 
discussion about what might have hap- 
pened if—somehow—Robert E. Lee had 
triumphed in southern Pennsylvania. 

That having been said, there are cer- 
tain parameters to reasonable specula- 
tion. John Busey and David Martin, in 
their meticulous study of Gettysburg ca- 
sualties, conclude that the Army of 
Northern Virginia had a “Present for 
Duty” (PFD) strength on June 30, 1863, 
of 79,880 officers and men, supported by 
280 artillery pieces. Of this total, 70,136 
participated in the battle, incurring 
22,557 casualties (32.2 percent of en- 
gaged strength). By dusk on July 3, there- 
fore, with the return of the bulk of his 
cavalry, Lee still controlled over 57,000 
men, although his infantry strength— 
especially in the First and Third Corps— 
had been depleted by a significantly 


higher percentage. It is doubtful that win- 
ning the battle would have been any less 
costly, although the army would certainly 
have been in better shape both in terms 
of morale and organization. Still, there 
would have been thousands of prisoners 
and wounded needing attention, and the 
army would also have been short on both 
provisions and artillery ammunition. A 
conservative estimate, therefore, would 
give a victorious Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia roughly 50,000 men (and no pros- 
pect of immediate reinforcement) to con- 
tinue the campaign. 
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ROBERT E, LEF 


General Robert E. Lee 


Again following Busey and Martin, 
George Meade commanded an Army of 
the Potomac with a PED strength of 
112,812 and 372 guns, of which only 
93,693 actually fought at Gettysburg. 
Winning the battle cost the Federals 
22,807 casualties (24.3 percent). These 
losses were unevenly spread among the 
seven infantry corps: I (49.6 percent); II 
(38.5 percent); III (39.4 percent); V (20.1 
percent): VI (1.8 percent); XI (41.4 per- 
cent); XII (11.1 percent). Thus Meade 
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had the VI and XII Corps in excellent 
condition, the V Corps still serviceable, 
19,000 soldiers who had not been en- 
gaged, and between 15-20,000 troops of 
varying qualities arriving over the next 
week. Allowing again for extensive details 
to deal with prisoners and casualties, it is 
safe to suggest that the Army of the 
Potomac’s organic units would have 
amounted to at least 85,000 men, plus 
another 15,000 potential reinforcements. 
Losing the battle would probably have 
reduced Meade’s combat-ready force by 
another 5,000 men, leaving him with a 
somewhat ungainly field army of 80,000 
PFD. 

On July 4, 1863, therefore, Lee’s situ- 
ation in strictly military terms would not 
have been materially altered by the Union 
divisions pulling back a few miles to Pipe 
Creek or some other defensible ground 
covering Washington and Baltimore. This 
is the logic that Richard McMurry fol- 
lows when he declares that “the result of 
a Confederate victory at Gettysburg 
would have been virtually indistinguish- 
able from the actual event,” and “Lee 
would have known that he had to get his 
battered troops back to Virginia.” What 
McMurry omits, however, is any consid- 
eration of the political ramifications of a 
major rebel victory on Yankee home soil. 
Both Second Manassas in 1862 and Jubal 
Early’s raid on Washington in 1864 pro- 
voked not only political crises but also 
threatened general panic; there is noth- 
ing to suggest that in 1863 the conse- 
quences would have been any different. 
How might this have affected the ensu- 
ing campaign? 

There is a very real question in re- 
gard to whether a withdrawal from 
Gettysburg might have cost George 
Meade his command. The senior ranks 
of the Army of the Potomac (especially 
after the battering it took in the battle), 
contained several officers vehemently 
convinced that the Pennsylvanian should 
be relieved. These included Meade’s in- 
herited chief of staff, Dan Butterfield (a 
Joe Hooker partisan), and a trio of men 
the army commander had effectively de- 
moted during the fight: David Birney (III 
Corps), Abner Doubleday (I Corps),and ~ 
Oliver O. Howard (XI Corps). These gen- 
erals, along with the wounded Dan Sick- 
les and the displaced Hooker, would all 
contrive during the winter of 1863-1864 
to convince the Joint Committee on the 


Conduct of the War and the American 
public that Meade should have been re- 
lieved of command because he had con- 
sidered retreating at several points dur- 
ing the fighting. Despite the fact that 
their accusations had little if any real 
merit, their smear tactics came surpris- 
ingly close to ending Meade’s career. 

Had Meade actually been forced to 
order a retreat from Cemetery Ridge, the 
voices against him would undoubtedly 
have become a chorus within days or 
hours. A confidential telegram from 
Butterfield to Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton, perhaps claiming that “Meade 
has not only lost the battle, but the con- 
fidence of the army,” would certainly 
have been echoed by generals on the 
make, newspaper editors with a grudge, 
and congressmen with an agenda. Nor 
again does Second Bull Run or furor over 
command of the forces north of the 
Potomac after the Union defeat at 
Monocacy suggest that Abraham Lincoln 
was immune to such urges. 

Moreover, had Meade been sacked, 
to whom could the president have 
turned? John Sedgwick of the VI Corps 
now became by default the senior corps 
commander, but “Papa John” repre- 
sented a singularly unlikely choice for 
advancement, particularly looking to- 
ward a campaign of maneuver. It is 
equally unlikely (and indeed fortunate 
for the ultimate fate of the nation) that 
Henry Halleck would not have been 
called forward either. Among other avail- 
able former corps commanders in the 
Army of the Potomac were such dazzling 
tactical luminaries as Darius Couch and 
Samuel Heintzelman—again, not plau- 
sible selections. This leaves open the pos- 
sibility that Lincoln might have—as he 
did in September 1862—returned power 
to the man he had just dislodged: Joe 
Hooker. 

(A note about Ulysses Grant: while 
it is certain that someone would have 
raised the question of sending Grant east, 
this was an unlikely prospect for at least 
two reasons. If Lincoln and Stanton had 
decided to remove Meade, they would 
have felt considerable urgency about the 
issue, and it would have arguably re- 
quired a week to ten days to get Grant 
into the command. This was too long. 
Secondly, during the summer of 1863 
Grant and his political patrons might 
well have resisted such a move.) 


Hooker in army command still re- 
mains something of an unknown quan- 
tity. During early 1863 he proved his abil- 
ity as an administrator, and in his 
wide-swinging right hook at Chancel- 
lorsville proved he could steal a march 
even on Robert E. Lee. His botched con- 
duct of the ensuing battle, however, is still 
the subject of debate. Did Hooker lose 
faith in himself at the critical moment? 
Was T. Harry Williams correct in argu- 
ing that “Fighting Joe” could not “make 
war ona map,’ or has Stephen Sears pin- 
pointed the real problem as the purely 
physical after-effects of a concussion? 
Unfortunately for those enamored with 
such speculations, Hooker never again 
held an independent command, and his 
record in Tennessee and Georgia during 
1863-1864 proved only that which 
Antietam had already demonstrated: he 
was a straight-ahead tac- 
tician not afraid to incur 
some casualties to seize 
his objective. 

Whether Meade re- 
tained command, or lost § 
his post to Hooker orany 
other general, one out- 


Right: Prisoners from General 
Longstreet’s corps are 
marched away under guard. 
Below: Rebel dead in the 
Slaughter Pen. Almost one- 
third of the Confederates who 
fought at Gettysburg became 
casualties. 


come of a Federal defeat at Gettysburg is 
sure: the Army of the Potomac would not 
have been marching rapidly around Lee’s 
flanks any time during the week follow- 
ing July 3. What Lee would have gained 
without question was the tactical initia- 
tive. What remains to be considered is 
what he might have done with it. I pro- 
pose two possible scenarios: 


SCENARIO ONE 
Seven Days Redux: Lee Pursues 
Everything about Lee’s record sug- 
gests that he believed ultimate Confed- 
erate independence depended on the 
ability to win a decisive battlefield vic- 
tory, even if the odds were against such a 
outcome. Nothing else satisfactorily ex- 
plains Malvern Hill, the final gratuitous 
attacks against Hooker’s entrenchments 
at Chancellorsville, Pickett’s Charge, or 
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the late afternoon attack on the Union II 
Corps’ prepared position along Brock 
Road in the Wilderness. Where Joseph 
Johnston or James Longstreet would have 
preferred to find good defensive ground 
and lure the enemy to slaughter, Lee sim- 
ply did not believe that even a series of 
such victories would win the war. 

Nor did heavy losses dissuade Lee 
from taking the offensive. The most of- 
ten cited example of this proclivity is his 
decision in September 1862 to follow up 
Second Manassas with an invasion of 
Maryland, even though casualties and 
straggling reduced his army to nearly a 
shadow before the first guns opened fire 
at Sharpsburg. More apropos, however, 
might be Lee’s decision at Spotsylvania 
during the evening of May 12, 1864, to 
remove twenty artillery pieces from 
Ewell’s defenses at the Mule Shoe salient. 
By May 12 the Army of Northern Virginia 
had already sustained at least 20,000, if 
not 25,000, casualties in a week of con- 
tinuous fighting. One corps commander 
(Longstreet) was out with severe wounds, 


and another (A. P. Hill) had fallen sick. 
Several of the army’s crack brigades, like 
the famous Texans, had already been 
decimated. Yet when Lee received reports 
from his cavalry that Federal trains were 
moving east, he made the erroneous as- 
sumption that Ulysses Grant was about 
to retreat, and focused his attention ex- 
clusively on how to strike the Yankees a 
hard blow as they moved. Thus he 
hazarded the security of a critical defen- 
sive line—exposed on three sides—in 
order to prepare another flank march 
against an opposing army still twice the 
size of his own. 

Thus it is imminently plausible that, 
having thrown Meade’s army out of 
Gettysburg, Lee would have attempted to 
finish off the Army of the Potomac. With 
his cavalry back in hand and Ewell’s Sec- 
ond Corps in relatively good condition, 
we can visualize the Army of Northern 
Virginia seeking an exposed Federal flank 
to dash around. The problem here, how- 
ever, was that the Army of the Potomac 
(whether under Meade or Hooker) had 
been defeated but neither devas- 
tated nor demoralized. More- 
over, Meade’s record in the 
Bristoe Station campaign 


Lieutenant Generals James 
Longstreet (far left) and 
Richard Ewell. 


Below: Fighting at the Mule 
Shoe salient at the Battle of 
Spotsylvania, where heavy losses 
failed to dissuade Lee from taking 
the offensive. 
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suggests that while he might not have 
been the most audacious of generals, he 
could backpedal and await the chance 
tactical opportunity as well as anyone. 
The next battle Lee fought would have 
been closer to Washington and against an 
already concentrated Army of the 
Potomac that had between the VI Corps, 
XII Corps, and the 19,000 men left out 
of the first battle more fresh, undaunted 
infantry to throw into the fight than Lee 
had remaining in his entire army (not to 
mention that difficult question of artil- 
lery ammunition). Following up Gettys- 
burg with an immediate tactical offen- 
sive actually risked something the first 
battle had not: a decisive defeat. 

Yet I have come to believe that Lee 
very likely would have been willing to 
accept this risk, because the pay-off if he 
beat the odds appeared to be the 
Confederacy’s best chance to end the war 
in a single afternoon. The only true fly in 
the ointment was that the chances were 
better—all factors considered—that this 
second battle might have ended the war 
with an immediate Union triumph. 


SCENARIO TWO 
Maryland Redux: Lee Moves North Again 
The second option Lee would have 
had after a Gettysburg victory was to pes- 
ter the defeated Union army with a cloud 
of cavalry while again dispersing his army 
across Pennsylvania and Maryland to for- 
age and collect supplies. At first blush this 
would have been a counter-intuitive 
strategy: to follow up a victory by 
promptly marching away from both 
Washington and the Army of the 
Potomac. Curiously, however, on closer 
examination, such a maneuver offered 
the Confederates enormous benefits. 
This strategy assumes that Lee rec- 
ognized that even though he could con- 
ceivably defeat the Army of the Potomac 
a second time, he could not realistically 
expect to destroy it, since Meade always 
retained the last-ditch option of with- 
drawing into the Washington fortifica- 
tions. Though such a move would have 
been accompanied with exceptionally 
high political costs (and the sure loss of 
command for Meade even if he had sur- 
vived Gettysburg), it would have left Lee 
with no good choices. He lacked the abil- 
ity either to take the city by assault or to 
subject it to an effective siege. Visions of 
John Bell Hood impotently camped out 
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on the hills outside Nashville spring to 
mind here (though obviously not with 
the intent of comparing the two com- 
manders). Eventually Lee would have had 
to pull back from Washington and quit 
what could have only been a “propaganda 
siege,” a move that would have forfeited 
most if not all of the political fruits 
plucked at Gettysburg. 


responsibility for the army’s defeat at Sec- 
ond Bull Run). Meade not only lacked 
such personal ambitions, but his offen- 
sive record throughout summer and fall 
1863 was hardly one of rapidly organized 
headlong rushes toward the rebels. 
Hooker, if he had been returned to the 
command, would possibly have been 
more aggressive, but would also have had 


Union dead on the Gettysburg battlefield. Though Meade lost nearly one-quarter of his army 
he would still have had some 80,000 men with which to face a victorious Lee. 


Conversely, if Lee had moved back 
into Pennsylvania he would have been 
perceived as doing so from strength 
rather than weakness. The unspoken 
message would have been, “They tried to 
throw us off their soil. They failed. And 
now we're going back to our original 
mission: gathering supplies and proving 
to the Northern population that their 
best-equipped army can’t interfere with 
us.” This course of action would also have 
taken much of the morale-sapping sting 
out of the news of Vicksburg’s surrender, 
for the Confederate government would 
have had the ability to portray the war as 
equally unwinnable by both sides: “You're 
winning in Mississippi, we're winning in 
Pennsylvania, and there’s no end in sight. 
Isn't it time to talk peace?” 

How long would Lee have been al- 
lowed to pursue this strategy before the 
Army of the Potomac pursued him? One 
suspects that the rapidity with which 
George McClellan organized a move out 
of Washington in September the previ- 
ous year might not have been repeated. 
In the Antietam Campaign McClellan for 
once found his personal ambition over- 
coming his innate aversion to risk-tak- 
ing (and he also felt that he lacked any 


to deal with all the inherent disadvan- 
tages of assuming control of a defeated 
army during the middle of a campaign It 
is a relatively safe bet that had Lee 
marched north away from the Army of 
the Potomac his own divisions would 
have been relatively unmolested for at 
least one week, perhaps even two, and in 
two weeks the political damage done to 
the Union cause would have been mas- 
sive. 

Such a strategy would not have been 
without its own high risks. An enterpris- 
ing Federal commander might well have 
used the time not just to reorganize his 
own army but also to place large cover- 
ing forces along the major Potomac River 
fords. This would have sealed off any pos- 
sibility that the rebels might replenish 
their artillery ammunition and placed 
Lee between a rock and a wet place when 
he finally attempted to slip back into Vir- 
ginia. Nor did Lee have the option (or the 
inclination) to evade contact with 
Meade’s army indefinitely. Sooner or 
later, when the Federals advanced, Lee 
would have to fight a second battle to 
avoid appearing chased out of the North 
by the army he had just defeated. That 
battle would, in all probability, have taken 


place farther north and west than Gettys- 
burg, with the consequence that if the day 
went against the rebels they might have 
found themselves well and truly trapped 
between Meade’s army, the mountains, 
and the Potomac River. 

The point needs to be re-empha- 
sized, however, that I do not think this 
option would have represented Lee’s 
most probable course of action. The en- 
tire weight of his record suggests that to 
the Virginian maneuver was the means 
to achieve a favorable position for battle, 
that battle was the means to destroy the 
enemy army, and that destruction of the 
enemy was his country’s best chance to 
win the war. 


What Confederate Victory at Gettysburg 
Could Not Have Achieved 

Certain outcomes could not plausi- 
bly be expected even if George Pickett 
had ended July 3 in control of Cemetery 
Ridge. 

Washington would not have fallen. 
A Confederate victory parade past an 
abandoned White House will forever re- 
main the province of novelists, because 
even 40,000 men under determined de- 
fensive leadership could have held the 
fortifications around the city until the 
rebels had to give up and go home. 

Lincoln would not have ordered 
massive troop transfers from Mississippi 
or Tennessee, thereby reversing the 
course of the war in the West. Plenty of 
soldiers, especially along the Atlantic or 
Gulf coasts, could have been shipped into 
the Virginia theatre of war much more 
quickly, and it is not reasonable to expect 
Lincoln, Stanton, or Halleck to have been 
willing to forfeit potential further victo- 
ries in the West. Recall that when disas- 
ter struck at Chickamauga one of the 
main reasons that the XI and XII Corps 
were detached from the Army of the 
Potomac under Hooker’s command to 
rush toward Tennessee was that no one 
perceived either victory or defeat to be 
likely in Virginia. Had Meade been five 
miles outside Richmond and threatening 
to cut the Confederate capital’s rail con- 
nections, it is a sure bet that the Union 
high command would have looked for 
other ways to relieve the starving troops 
in Chattanooga. 

European recognition would not 
have followed a Confederate victory at 
Gettysburg. Viewed from across the At- 
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lantic by cautious politicians in England 
and France, a rebel win in Pennsylvania 
counterweighted by a Yankee victory in 
Mississippi would not have appeared to 
be a decisive result for either of the con- 
tending parties. Most scenarios that in- 
voke European recognition of the Con- 
federate States ignore the fact that those 
nations had set the bar for such recogni- 
tion (and the implied subsequent inter- 
vention) so high that Jefferson Davis vir- 
tually had to win the war in order to 
trigger it. Put another way: in compar- 
ing the American Civil War to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a Confederate victory at 
Gettysburg did not equate with an 
American victory at Saratoga. 

The Peace Democrats would not 
have overthrown the Republicans and 
elected Clement Vallandingham as presi- 
dent in 1864. Defeat at Gettysburg could 
conceivably have damaged Lincoln’s po- 
litical future, even (in the most extreme 
scenarios) to the point of fatally wound- 
ing his re-election bid. Given that possi- 
bility, however, it does not follow that 
Lincoln’s successor would have been mo- 
tivated to end the war. Neither Salmon P. 
Chase nor George McClellan (despite 
what certain Democrats chose to believe 
about “Little Mac”) would have been 
willing to cede Confederate indepen- 
dence during their inaugural addresses. 

What these four observations sug- 
gest is that a rebel victory at Gettysburg 
could not, in and of itself, have become 
“the turning point” of the Civil War, even 
though it might ironically still have at- 
tained the title of “high-water mark of 
the Confederacy.” For better or worse— 
and despite the heroics and sacrifice on 
both sides in four years of bloody fight- 
ing in the eastern theatre—the war would 
be decided in Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. Gettysburg’s proper place in his- 
tory is that it was one of the more im- 
portant battles in the second-most sig- 
nificant theatre of war. 


RESPONSE: 
Robert Himmer 


Steve Newton allows Lee a narrow 
victory at Gettysburg, costing the Army 
of Northern Virginia only the casualties 
it had suffered in defeat, and the Army 
of the Potomac just 5,000 more killed, 
wounded, and captured than it lost his- 
torically. With victory, Lee gained the 
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Left to right: Lee’s aide Walter Taylor, Major General Henry W. Slocum, and Major General John Sedgwick. 


“tactical initiative.” Though recognizing 
that “dispersing his army across Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland to forage and col- 
lect supplies ... offered the Confederates 
enormous benefits,’ Newton thinks that 
Lee probably would have favored pursu- 
ing the defeated Army of the Potomac 
because Lee believed that “Confederate 
independence depended on the ability to 
win a decisive battlefield victory.” Despite 
the high risk of being soundly defeated 
in a second battle, Lee would have chased 
after “the Confederacy’s best chance to 
end the war in a single afternoon.” New- 
ton bases his conclusion on Lee’s con- 
duct at several selected battles at other 
times during the war. The Army of the 
Potomac that Lee would be pursuing was 
“neither devastated nor demoralized” by 
its defeat, and Meade, retaining com- 
mand at least for the while, would with- 
draw to a reserve position such as Pipe 
Creek, where it would concentrate, or to 
Washington. If Lincoln replaced Meade, 
as well he might have, Hooker was the 
probable successor. Newton suggests that 
in a second battle Lee likely would have 
been defeated and would have retreated 
into Virginia having failed to take Wash- 
ington, relieve the Confederates’ western 
front, favorably influence European 
opinion, or strengthen the Northern 
peace movement. 


Lee’s Campaign Tactics and His Likely 
Course after Victory 

Though Newton’s guess as to what 
Lee would do after Gettysburg is plau- 
sible, there are good reasons to think that 
the Confederate commander would have 
acted otherwise. During the early stages 
of the Gettysburg Campaign Lee had ex- 
pressed unwillingness to attack strong 
Federal fortifications (specifically those 
at Fredericksburg and south of Washing- 
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ton). His reluctance apparently owed to 
his concern that such attacks cost the 
Confederacy too dearly in manpower 
that it could not afford to lose. On June 
10 Lee counseled Jefferson Davis that as 
“our resources in men are constantly di- 
minishing ... the part of wisdom [is] to 
carefully measure and husband our 
strength.” Consequently, in June 1863 Lee 
aimed to “prolong the conflict,” as his aide 
Walter Taylor put it, as the best chance 
for Confederate independence, rather 
than seek a war-ending victory. Lee him- 
self said to former Confederate officer 
William Allan in an 1868 interview that 
his “offensive movements against the 
North” were “parts of a defensive system,” 
by which he could pull the Army of the 
Potomac out of Virginia, disrupting 
Union plans for a summer campaign and 
allowing his home state a breathing space, 
and gather much needed supplies for his 
army to allow it to continue fighting the 
following year. “He did not want to fight,” 
recalled Allan, “unless he could get a good 
opportunity to hit them in detail.” Tay- 
lor (seconded by Charles Marshall and 
A.L. Long) confirms Lee’s account of his 
campaign tactics, adding that Lee was 
willing to fight defensively against the 
Army of the Potomac “by selecting a fa- 
vorable time and place in which to re- 
ceive the attack which his adversary 
would be compelled to make on him.” As 
Charles Girard, who talked with Lee in 
August 1863, put it: “General Lee had in- 
tended to have no battles whatever; his 
plan was to avoid battle and rout the en- 
emy with his tactics ... he would save his 
army’s strength and his soldiers’ blood.” 
Lee’s order to his corps commanders to 
avoid a general battle was a caution par- 
ticularly appropriate to such a tactic, just 
as orders against “barbarous outrages” re- 
flected his desire (expressed on June 25 
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Left to right: Brigadier General Alexander Hays, Major General George B. McClellan, 
and prominent Peace Democrat Clement Vallandingham. 


to Davis) “to repress the war feeling in 
the Federal States” and “promote the pa- 
cific feeling.” Though it cannot be ex- 
cluded that after a victory at Gettysburg 
Lee would have sought a second, decisive 
victory, such a course would have con- 
stituted a calculated and radical depar- 
ture from the tactics he had chosen as the 
basis for the campaign. 

Was not, though, Gettysburg just 
such a departure? In part perhaps “yes,” 
but in the main “no.” After being sur- 
prised when the two armies collided, Lee 
had approved continued combat on July 
1 in the belief that his superior forces 
could destroy two small Union corps in 
detail. His initial plans on the second day 
seem to have embodied a similar hope 
of catching a larger part of the Army of 
the Potomac before it could fully concen- 
trate. The VI Corps was not yet on the 
scene, and it is not clear that Lee was 
aware of the arrival of the III and V Corps 
when he gave Longstreet and Ewell their 
orders. Later, when the presence of the 
III Corps was discovered, Sickles’ men 
likely seemed easy pickings in their ex- 
posed position. Lee’s decisions on the first 
two days arguably are consistent with his 
intention to destroy parts of the Army of 
the Potomac in detail. By the third day, 
though, Lee clearly felt he had no choice 
but to engage in general battle, but just 
as clearly he expected to break the Union 
center with relative ease. Thinking Meade 
had greatly weakened his center to 
strengthen his flanks, Lee envisioned the 
great cannonade as devastating the 
Union defenses there and opening the 
door wide for his infantry to charge 
through the gap, splitting Meade’s army 
in twain. J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry would 
harass the retreating Federals. But, as on 
the second day, nothing went as planned. 


Does the fact that Lee ended up as- 
saulting Federal defenses at Gettysburg 
indicate that he would have risked an- 
other battle against the Army of the 
Potomac in strong defensive positions? I 
think not. Not only was the battle that 
Gettysburg became (even positing a Con- 
federate victory) an unexpected depar- 
ture from his campaign strategy, but Lee 
had before him the sobering consider- 
ation that fully a third of his grand army 
was dead, wounded, or captured. With 
such victories, one doesn’t need defeats. 
Lee might have chased the defeated Army 
of the Potomac southward, but only so 
he could return to his original intent, as 
related to Allan: “to move about, to ma- 
noeuver & alarm the enemy, threaten 
their cities, hit any blows he might be able 
to do without risking a general battle, & 
then towards Fall return nearer his base.” 


Defeat, the Union Command, 
and Lee’s Choices 

Having previously made prepara- 
tions for withdrawing from Gettysburg, 
Meade would have managed a successful 
retreat—assuming he were nota casualty 
on the battlefield. At Gettysburg he had 
several times placed himself in physical 
danger. On the third day, he twice barely 
escaped being hit by artillery fire, first at 
his headquarters and then along the 
Union line on Cemetery Ridge. More 
important, the day before, facing advanc- 
ing Confederate troops (probably 
Barksdale’s brigade), he had prepared to 
make a probably suicidal mounted 
charge with members of his staff to de- 
lay the on-charging rebels before Union 
reinforcements arrived. To paraphrase 
Hancock, “Sometimes even an army 
commander’s life does not count.” 
Meade’s willingness to risk his life in time 


of crisis suggests that, desperately striv- 
ing to prevent defeat, he might have been 
seriously wounded or killed. Of course, 
had Meade remained in command there 
is the prospect that Lincoln would have 
sacked him, as he nearly did for winning 
an insufficient victory. In either event, 
Lincoln would have had to find a new 
commander for the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Had Meade fallen at Gettysburg, 
command of the Army of the Potomac 
would have devolved upon Henry 
Slocum, its ranking major general. Cau- 
tious and defensive-minded, Slocum 
probably would have managed a retreat 
adequately. But could more be expected 
of him? He had shown no willingness to 
take the offensive at Gettysburg. Quite 
the contrary. Neither had Sedgwick, the 
next ranking officer. Then there was 
Howard. The other corps commanders 
were new to their posts: Sykes, Newton, 
Hays, Birney, and Slocum’s successor, 
Williams. The other generals available to 
replace Meade were a dubious lot. It is a 
sad commentary that Hooker was the 
pick of the litter. Would Lincoln have 
humbled himself to re-appoint him? Or 
worse again, McClellan, who still seemed 
to be the darling of the troops? 

Whoever Lincoln might have cho- 
sen, that officer would have been under 
enormous pressure to move forward 
from his defensive position and drive 
Lee’s men from Pennsylvania. Politically 
and militarily, Lincoln simply could not 
permit Lee to roam unchecked in a 
northern state—moving about, maneu- 
vering and alarming the enemy, and 
threatening their cities. Knowing this, 
Lee’s actions would have been designed 
to draw the enemy out into the open. But 
could the Army of the Potomac, whether 
under Hooker, Slocum, or any of the oth- 
ers, take the field offensively—and suc- 
cessfully—against Lee, when Lee had his 
cavalry and the opportunity to choose 
the battlefield? Indeed, it was this kind 
of battle that Lee had been willing to risk 
when he went north, one where he could 
select “a favorable time and place in 
which to receive the attack which his ad- 
versary would be compelled to make on 
him.” In such a battle Lee would have en- 
joyed the greatest prospect of a victory, 
one that might have brought the Army 
of the Potomac and the government it 
served to their knees. 
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QUESTION Ill: WAS THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 
THE TURNING POINT OF THE CIVIL WAR? 


To understand Gettysburg’s place in 
the military history of the war we must 
inquire as to how the battle came to hold 
its great prominence in both the popular 
mind and most traditional histories of 
the sectional conflict. 

Part of Gettysburg’s lure stems from 
factors that have drawn so much atten- 
tion to campaigns waged in the Virginia- 
Maryland-Pennsylvania area to the ne- 
glect of those that took place elsewhere. 
The national capitals, Washington and 
Richmond, only about one hundred 
miles apart, naturally focused much at- 
tention on military operations in their 
vicinity, as did the nearness of so many 
wartime centers of population and jour- 
nalism. In more recent decades the prox- 


imity of eastern battle sites to those same | 


urban centers made the area’s battlefield 
parks popular tourist destinations. 

Four other factors, unique to 
Gettysburg, account for most of that 
battle’s traditional prominence. Gettys- 
burg was the only large engagement 
fought in a free state. Second, Gettys- 
burg was the first clear-cut victory won 
by the Army of the Potomac over Rob- 
ert E. Lee and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Third, Gettysburg was the site of 
Abraham Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress.” 

Finally—and this is the real key— 
Gettysburg was elevated to its traditional 
position by the unrelenting efforts of a 
group of Southern (mostly Virginia) 
writers in the decades immediately after 
the war. These authors managed to cre- 
ate an interpretation of the battle—and 
eventually of the entire war—that came 
to be so widely accepted as to constitute 
what we may call “the Gettysburg ortho- 
doxy.” 

Gary Gallagher has shown that few 
Confederates at the time ascribed any 
great importance to the engagement at 
Gettysburg. Many, in fact, saw Lee’s 1863 
campaign in Pennsylvania as a partial 
success. The Union army took such a 
beating at Gettysburg that it launched no 
major offensive operations in Virginia 
for the next ten months. Lee had brought 
back from Pennsylvania enormous 
quantities of supplies. In the late sum- 


| mond the major monu- 


Richard M. McMurry 


mer and early fall of 1863, Gallagher’s 
work shows, most Confederates attached 
far more importance to the loss of 
Vicksburg than they did to the defeat in 
Pennsylvania. 

Soon after Lee’s death in October 
1870 rival “Lee Memorial Associations” 
sprang up in the Virginia cities that vied 
to become the major shrine dedicated to 
his memory—Lexington, where he had 
been president of Washington College 
and where he died, and Richmond, capi- 
tal of his native state and formerly of the 
Confederacy which he had defended so 
well during the war. Within a few years 
of Lee’s death former Confederate gen- 


eral Jubal A. Early and others had worked 


out a compromise: Lex- 
ington would get Lee’s 
body and tomb; Rich- 


ment to him—the great 
equestrian statue that 
stands on Monument 
Avenue in the capital of 
the Old Dominion. 

The “Lee Cult” that 
emerged from these de- 
velopments quickly real- 
ized the importance of 
gaining control of the 
history of the war to vin- 
dicate the South to pos- 
terity, justify secession, 
and explain Confederate defeat. Several 
cult members—especially Early—wished 
to use history to honor Lee and to repay 
the many kindnesses he had shown them 
during and after the war. Some of these 
men—especially Early—had made ma- 
jor mistakes during the war and hoped 
to conceal them beneath an interpreta- 
tion of Confederate military history that 
placed responsibility for rebel defeat on 
others. 

From this basis the Lee Cult set out 
to argue that Lee had been an almost per- 
fect human being and a military com- 
mander of such brilliance that he simply 
could not be defeated. This interpreta- 
tion encountered head-on two massive 
obstacles—Gettysburg and Appomattox. 
The cult explained away the latter with 
the assertion that Lee could not be de- 
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feated and he had not been. He had 
beaten the Yankees only eventually to be 
overpowered by his opponent’s over- 
whelming numbers and willingness to 
sacrifice human life. Never mind the il- 
logic of this, it is Gettysburg that concerns 
us here. 

By the mid-1870s, as Early and the 
Lee Cult were capturing Confederate his- 
tory by seizing control of the Southern 
Historical Society, they sought to shift re- 
sponsibility for the Confederate defeat 
at Gettysburg to one of Lee’s subordi- 
nates. Fortunately for their purpose, such 
a victim was readily available in the per- 
son of former Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet. 


The Lee Chapel was built in 1867 during Lee’s 
term as president of Washington College. It 
contains his office, a museum, and his tomb. 
Traveller is buried just outside the chapel. 


Longstreet had been Lee’s senior 
subordinate during the war—indeed, he 
had been the Confederacy’s senior lieu- 
tenant general. He had commanded the 
First Corps of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and played a significant and often 
distinguished role in many of Lee’s 
battles. During the war Lee had often 
praised Longstreet and had affectionally 
hailed him as “my old war horse.” The 
troops, the public, and the press had gen- 
erally admired and respected Longstreet. 

By the early 1870s, however, the Lee 
Cult had found Longstreet guilty of three 
unforgivable sins. For one thing, he was 
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not a Virginian. Born in South Carolina 
and raised in Georgia, he was the only 
non-Virginian to have held a very high 
position in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia for a lengthy period. Second, in the 
years after the surrender Longstreet had 
urged the ex-Confederates to accept the 
results of the war and had put this ad- 
vice into practice by working with and 
even accepting appointment to office 
from the hated Republican Party. To 
former Confederates of the “unrecon- 
structed rebel” school (such as Early) this 
apostasy was unforgivable. Finally, 
Longstreet, in his postwar writings, had 
committed nothing less than blas- 
phemy—he had dared criticize some of 
Lee’s military decisions, especially Lee’s 
determination to fight an offensive battle 
at Gettysburg. He had also voiced criti- 
cism of some of Lee’s tactical decisions 
during that battle. 


about defeat in the battle and, ultimately, 
in the war. 

The Lee Cult kicked up such a fuss 
about “Longstreet lost it at Gettysburg” 
that many people, North and South, 
came to look upon the battle as the most 
important of the war. The idea rapidly 
gained prominence, and it was in the de- 
cades after 1870 that Gettysburg became 
“the turning point,’ “the high watermark 
of the Confederacy,” and “the decisive 
battle.” Once these clichés became estab- 
lished, lemming-like historians contin- 
ued to repeat them. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
vast Gettysburg literature will reveal the 
lasting success of Early’s work. Examin- 
ers will also see that much of what so 
many believe about Gettysburg’s impor- 
tance is based on “what ifs” or “what did 
nots” rather than “what did” or “what was 
(were).” 


Lee in his study at Washington College, c.1872. 


Furnished with a vehicle (the South- 
ern Historical Society); a cause (vindica- 
tion—indeed, sanctification—of the 
South in general and the Confederate 
South in particular); a semi-divine hero 
(Lee); and an arch-villain (Longstreet), 
Early and the Lee Cult took off in full cry. 
Any criticism of Lee was heresy or worse 
and was met by a vicious counterattack 
(usually in the pages of the Southern His- 
torical Society Papers). Lee could not 
make a mistake. Longstreet bore respon- 
sibility for the defeat at Gettysburg, where 
he had refused to obey Lee’s orders, 
sulked, delayed, and in so doing brought 


Several years ago, for instance, at a 
panel discussion of the war in Virginia 
(the East) and the war in the West (the 
area between the Appalachian Mountains 
and the Mississippi River), a speaker de- 
clared, “If the Confederates had won at 
Antietam, if they had won at Gettysburg, 
if they had won at Third Winchester, the 
East would have been more important!” 
Although I was attempting to make a case 
for the West, I had to confess that I didn’t 
disagree with his statement. I did point 
out, however, that the rebels had not won 
any of those battles (except for a tactical 
success at Antietam, where they repulsed 


a Union attack). By the speaker’s own cri- 
terion, therefore, the East had not been 
more important. 

In A Great Civil War Russell Weigley 
argued for the primacy of the East on the 
grounds that a decisive Union victory 
there would have brought an almost im- 
mediate end to the Confederacy. 
Weigley’s premise is correct, but his con- 
clusion is fallacious. The Federals never 
were able to win such a victory—cer- 
tainly not at Gettysburg—as the bulk of 
Weigley’s book makes clear. 

In the summer of 2004 I heard a very 
distinguished Civil War historian argue 
for the importance of Gettysburg on the 
basis of what did not happen after that 
battle. Great Britain and France, he 
pointed out, did not grant diplomatic 
recognition to the Confederacy and Lee 
did not go on to capture Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. The same 
argument, of course, proves that any— 
or all—of the war’s 2,261 (by one count) 
engagements were equally decisive, since 
neither of these events happened after 
any of the battles. 

To evaluate Gettysburg’s importance 
using “what if” or “what did not happen” 
criteria we must be more particular about 
our “ifs” and “whats.” At Gettysburg sol- 
diers made millions of decisions, a few 
thousand of which, perhaps, were signifi- 
cant enough to have affected the outcome 
of the battle. The fallacy in the “what if” 
approach usually lies in the fact that the 
person asking the question wants to 
change only one of those millions of 
battlefield decisions. We must realize that 
every decision made after the hypotheti- 
cal change could have been affected by 
that change. 

A Union sharpshooter, for example, 
might have had two Confederates in his 
sights on July 1—one on horseback, the 
other beside him on the ground, both two 
hundred yards away. He decided to shoot 
the mounted man, thus giving the other 
time to take cover. Would it have changed 
the course of the battle and the war if he 
had shot the man on the ground? What 
if the horseman was a courier handing a 
dispatch to General Lee? 

It is not enough to argue that if this 
or that had been different the Confeder- 
ates would have won at Gettysburg or 
that such and such would have happened 
had they done so. We must specify how 
the Confederates won the battle and 
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speculate—within reason—how (or if) 
events after our imaginary change dif- 
fered from the actual battle. 

Three scenarios, one for each day of 
the battle, present themselves as reason- 
able subjects for speculation. I shall also 
offer a counterfactual discussion of an- 
other topic that often arises in discussions 
of Gettysburg “might have beens.” These 
illustrate very well the fallacies of “what 
ifing” Gettysburg and should help us 
evaluate the battle’s true importance. 

Speculation about a decisive Con- 
federate victory at Gettysburg as a result 
of the July 1 fighting almost always re- 
volves around the question what if Lieu- 
tenant General Richard S. Ewell, com- 
manding the Second Corps of Lee’s army 
and acting on the advice of Early (then a 
major general commanding a division), 
had not halted his advance that afternoon 
and had swept on to seize Culp’s Hill, the 
height that became the anchor of the 
Union right flank. 

It seems likely that had Ewell occu- 
pied Culp’s Hill that afternoon or evening 
there would have been no battle at 
Gettysburg on July 2 and 3. Confederate 
sharpshooters and artillery on and south- 
east of the hill would have made it im- 
possible for the Federals to occupy Cem- 
etery Hill and at least the northern part 
of Cemetery Ridge. In this event the Yan- 
kee army most likely would have re- 
treated to Pipe Creek in Maryland, where 
the Federal commander, in fact, originally 
wanted to fight the battle anyway. To 
speculate beyond this point would take 
us into multiple levels of counterfactual 
history, on each of which we would have 
to choose from a large number of pos- 
sible actions by the two commanders and 
then make wild guesses as to how each 
would have responded to this or that hy- 
pothetical action by the other. The pos- 
sibilities for the imaginary Battle of Pipe 
Creek on, say, July 4 and 5 are as endless 
as they are pointless and meaningless. 

Those who imagine a rebel victory 
at Gettysburg on July 2 usually focus on 
the struggle for Little Round Top that 
took place that afternoon. Had William 
C. Oates and the attacking Confederates 
gained that elevated position, the argu- 
ment goes, rebel artillery would have had 
a place from which to enfilade the Yan- 
kee line along Cemetery Ridge to the 
north and thereby force the Unionists to 
abandon the field. 


Even had the Confederates gained 
Little Round Top, it seems unlikely that 
they could have gotten their artillery onto 
the hill in time to do much damage that 
day. Most likely the Yankees, having lost 
that key height late on July 2, would sim- 
ply have pulled back (probably to Pipe 
Creek) during the night and the same 
situation would have existed that would 
have followed Ewell’s seizure of Culp’s 
Hill on July 1. 

When we consider a theoretical 
Confederate victory on July 3 we must 
assume that the great rebel assault usu- 
ally known as “Pickett’s Charge” suc- 
ceeded in breaking the Union line at the 
“Jittle clump of trees” on Cemetery Ridge. 
Such a success would compel the Federals 
to abandon the field, but it seems unlikely 
that it would have accomplished anything 


Right: General Jubal A. Early (left), a 
leading member of the Lee Cult, and 
Colonel William C. Oates. 


Below: Oates’ Confederates failed 

to prevail during the fight for Little 
Round Top (top) on July 2, Had 

they succeeded, or had Ewell’s men \ 
taken Culp’s Hill (bottom) to the 
north, would the Army of Northern 
Virginia have been assured victory at 
Gettysburg? 
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more. Most of the Union army would not 
have been directly affected and could eas- 
ily have withdrawn to a new position 
(Pipe Creek?). By then Lee’s army was too 
battered to have mounted a pursuit. 

With such a pyrrhic victory, Lee 
would soon have retreated to Virginia. 
His army had lost some 27,000 men, it 
was beginning to run short of artillery 
ammunition, it was burdened with thou- 
sands of wounded and prisoners, its com- 
mand and organization had been greatly 
weakened by casualties, it had no real line 
of supply, and it would soon encounter 
difficulty obtaining food from the Gettys- 
burg area for its men and animals. Al- 
most certainly a successful “Pickett’s 
Charge” on July 3 would have been fol- 
lowed by a withdrawal of Lee’s victori- 
ous army from Pennsylvania. 
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Many have speculated about what 
would have happened if Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson had 
been at Gettysburg rather than in his 
grave in Lexington, Virginia. Surely the 
great Stonewall would have avoided the 
many mistakes made by various rebel 
generals during the battle. Who can 
doubt, for example, that Jackson would 
have swept onward to seize Culp’s Hill 
after the July 1 success north and west of 
Gettysburg. 

We, of course, can never know what 
Jackson would have done at Gettys- 
burg—or even if there would have been 
a Battle of Gettysburg had he been alive 
in July 1863. Those who speculate about 
“Old Jack” at Gettysburg must first tell 
us what would have been the outcome at 


 * 


Chancellorsville if Jackson’s own men 
had not shot him there in May 1863. 
Would Lee have reorganized his army 
into three corps if Jackson were still alive? 
How would a two-corps rebel army have 
fought the battle at Gettysburg? Such 
speculation is even more pointless than 
is usually the case with counterfactual 
history. Certainly it can have no rational 
connection with any inquiry about the 
importance of the actual battle. 


Me OR CO 


How then are we to weigh Gettys- 
burg in the scale of Civil War history? A 
good place to begin is to ask believers in 
the Gettysburg orthodoxy a simple ques- 
tion: How did the war after Gettysburg 
differ from the war before Gettysburg? 
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I have asked this question at several 
Civil War conferences. To date I have re- 
ceived only one serious answer. 

“Lee did not have the capability to 
invade the North after Gettysburg.” 

“True,” I responded, “but we are talk- 
ing about change. You assume he had the 
capability to invade the North before 
Gettysburg.” 

“If he didn’t, what was he doing in 
Pennsylvania?” 

“Conducting a raid; not making an 
invasion.” 

The rebels never had the capability 
to operate beyond the Potomac, the Ohio, 
or the Missouri other than on raids. They 
simply did not have the logistical re- 
sources to do so on the scale necessary 
for an “invasion.” They could not long 
remain beyond the Confederate rail sys- 
tem. Lee’s 1862 and 1863 campaigns 
north of the Potomac were raids, not in- 
vasions. Indeed, the most successful raid 
the rebels made into the Union states 
came almost exactly a year after Gettys- 
burg, when a part of Lee’s army thrust 
into Maryland, won the Battle of the 
Monocacy, and briefly threatened Wash- 
ington D, C. Gettysburg did not change 
the logistical fact that Lee could not “in- 
vade” the North. 

Most of the misunderstanding about 
Gettysburg stems from a larger misun- 
derstanding of the war. Since people have 
traditionally focused on operations in 
Virginia, they have imbibed a grossly dis- 
torted picture of the war’s military his- 
tory. Those who concentrate myopically 
on the conflict in the Old Dominion eas- 
ily fall into the misleading belief that the 
Confederates enjoyed a great deal of 
battlefield success. They see Lee and his 
army winning battle after battle—indeed, 
they see the war pretty much as Early and 
the Virginia Cult depicted it. 

Rebel success in Virginia, in fact, was 
an anomaly. The Confederates began los- 
ing the war early on. They went right on 
losing it in a virtually unbroken string of 
political and military disasters that be- 
gan with the loss of Kentucky in the early 
fall of 1861 and continued through such 
significant battles as Forts Donelson, 
Jackson, and St. Philip; Arkansas Post; 


Left: Today a large number of Civil War scholars 
consider the Union victories at Vicksburg (top) 
and Atlanta (below) more significant than they do 
that at Gettysburg. 
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Vicksburg; Atlanta; Franklin; and Nash- 
ville. The Confederacy was losing the war 
before Gettysburg, and it continued los- 
ing it after Gettysburg. Gettysburg 
changed nothing in the military history 
of the war. It was no more important than 
any other eastern battle and nowhere 
nearly as important as a large number of 
the battles in the West, most of them 
much smaller than the engagement in 
Pennsylvania. The little Battle of Mill 
Springs, Kentucky, for example, changed 
the course of the war far more than did 
Gettysburg. So, too, did Pea Ridge in Ar- 
kansas and Champion Hill in Mississippi. 
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What, then, are we to say about 
Gettysburg? First, we must realize how 
the battle came about. The Gettysburg 
Campaign was an effort by Robert E. Lee 
to win a quick, decisive victory on North- 
ern soil that would offset the doom then 
closing in on the rebels virtually every- 
where outside Virginia. 

Second, the battle did have some re- 
sults. It determined the outcome of the 
Gettysburg Campaign. Lee would not 
win the great victory he sought. That 
result, in turn, meant preservation of 
the stalemate that existed in the East 
from the beginning of the conflict un- 
til almost the very end. That balance 
had been established by the Confeder- 
ate victory in the First Battle of 
Manassas in July 1861. Union successes 
in the early months of 1862 threatened 
to tip the scales toward the Yankees 
until the great rebel triumph at Gaines’ 
Mill on June 27 restored the eastern 
strategic equilibrium. The pendulum 
then swung toward the Confederates. 
Antietam brought it back into balance. 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville put 
the Confederates in the ascendancy. 
Gettysburg restored the balance. 

The Battle of Gettysburg also set the 
stage for Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” 
of November 1863—arguably the great- 
est piece of prose writing in the English 
language. Had Lincoln been willing to 
travel, however, it could easily have been 
the “Vicksburg Address” or the “Chatta- 


Right: Confederate defeats at the Battles of 
Champion Hill (top) and Mill Springs (bottom) 
changed the course of the war more than did the 
defeat at Gettysburg. 


nooga Address,” or even the “Shiloh Ad- 
dress” (“Four score and six years ago...”). 

Finally, the Battle of Gettysburg cre- 
ated the tourist business in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. As one prominent 
historian has noted, the battle made 
Gettysburg “a town where the dead sup- 
port the living.” 

It is probably too much to expect 
that the popular misconception that 
Gettysburg was the most important mili- 
tary engagement of the war can be 
changed in our lifetime. For now, I would 
be happy if at least a few people who hear 
someone refer to the battle as “the high 
tide” or “the high watermark of the Con- 
federacy” would ask why Gettysburg de- 
serves that designation more than does 
the great Confederate effort of the previ- 
ous fall when the rebels were on the of- 
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fensive all across “the thousand-mile 
front” from Virginia to Arkansas. Water, 
it has been pointed out, seeks its own 
level, and in the summer of 1863 the tide 
of war was clearly running against the 
Confederacy everywhere outside Vir- 
ginia. 

I would also be pleased to have 
someone ask a speaker who calls Gettys- 
burg “decisive,” “Just what did Gettysburg 
decide?” Did it decide the outcome of a 
war that the Confederates were already 
well along toward losing? Why was it 
more decisive than, say, Fort Donelson? 

Perhaps at some future time we will 
arrive at a new—and far more accurate— 
understanding of Gettysburg and what 
it meant in the military history of the 
Civil War. Correctly understood, the 
battle was a great, but unsuccessful, Con- 
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federate effort to reverse the tide of war 
that had been running against the rebels 
since the fall of 1861 when Kentucky ad- 
hered to the Union. Lee’s failure at 
Gettysburg meant that the war would 
continue along the course it had been 
following and that, as things turned out, 
it was to go on following until the end: 
stalemate in the East; victory for the 
Union in the West. 


RESPONSE: 


Troy Harman 

To determine whether the Gettys- 
burg Campaign could have been the 
turning point for the Confederacy, one 
must begin with a clear understanding 
of exactly what Lee wanted to achieve. As 
long as historians deal in vague generali- 
ties about Lee’s goals and objectives, it is 
easy to dismiss his movement north as a 
raid with no real potential to affect the 
outcome of the war. 

In late June 1863 Lee commented to 
Major General Isaac Trimble that when 
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he made contact with the Federal army, 
“T shall throw an overwhelming force on 
their advance, crush it, follow up the suc- 
cess, drive one corps back on another....” 
This avowal was not a flippant comment 
imbued with traces of raw bravado. 
Rather it was a clear picture of what Lee’s 
intent was once a contest began with the 
Unionists north of the Potomac. In 
short, Lee wanted to lure the enemy 
army as far from Washington as it was 
willing to come, make contact with it 
when not fully concentrated, then defeat 
it in detail. 

Lee understood that crossing the 
Pennsylvania border was significant, for 
the Lincoln administration would be 
obligated to provide for the state’s de- 
fense. Lee’s army would spread out over 
a ninety-mile radius to forage for as 
much food as possible. But Lee did not 
have the communication and supply 
lines to sustain a lengthy stay in Penn- 
sylvania, let alone to conduct a siege of 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Washington, 
or Baltimore. Thus it was necessary for 

him to draw the Army of the Potomac 
away from the refuge of Washington 
or any other fortified city. 


Left: Brigadier General Alpheus S. 

) Williams (far left) and Major General 
Edward Johnson. 

~ Below: The Union position on Cemetery 

© Hill, the center of the Army of the Potomac’s 
line and Lee’s main objective. 


During the first day of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, when Lee chose to continue 
the fight into the afternoon, his goal of 
defeating the enemy in detail must have 
seemed within reach. With only two 
Union corps opposing him in a delaying 
action for most of the day, it was appar- 
ent that Meade’s army was not yet con- 
centrated. If the XI and I Corps could be 
overwhelmed quickly, Lee could proceed 
in the direction of Maryland and contest 
the individual Union corps that (as we 
now know) were staggered across a span 
of approximately forty miles. When the 
XI and I Corps gave way, Lee’s optimal 
scenario was staring him in the face, but 
Alpheus Williams’ First Division of the 
XII Corps threatened Richard Ewell’s left 
flank, and caused the latter to await the 
arrival of Edward Johnson’s division. The 
Confederates’ window of opportunity 
was closing quickly, and Lee’s attack the 
next morning was too late to take advan- 
tage of the dispersed state of Meade’s 
army. 

Nevertheless, Lee still hoped to de- 
feat the Union army in detail by forcing 
it into a disorganized retreat. How did he 
plan to do this? The Army of Northern 
Virginia was evenly distributed from near 
the Baltimore Pike on the left to the 
Emmitsburg Road on the right. Clearly 
then Lee was not interested in a turning 


| maneuver, which would have required 
_ placing the weight of the army on one 


flank. So where did the Confederate com- 
mander plan to strike? Pick a point be- 
tween the two wings of his widely ex- 
tended army and you will find Cemetery 
Hill and Ridge. On July 2 Longstreet’s and 
Hill’s corps were to attack up the 
Emmitsburg Road. Where does that road 
lead? And why, on the other end of the 
battle line, was Culp’s Hill assaulted for 
twelve-and-a-half hours over a period of 
two days? Ewell and others claimed that 
the assaults there were intended to ren- 
der the Union position on Cemetery Hill 
vulnerable, by causing troops to be 
stripped from there to aid the defense of 
nearby Culp’s Hill. The sequence and lo- 
cation of the Confederate attacks make 
sense only if Cemetery Hill were the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s primary tac- 
tical objective. 

There was an either/or provision 
built into Lee’s plan of attack. That is, if 
Meade wanted to prevent his left from be- 
ing driven in to Cemetery Hill, he had 
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the option of committing his reserves 
from behind his center toward his left. If 
he over-committed to his left, his center 
would become weak, and A.P. Hill’s corps 
was told to watch for this. Whether 
Longstreet drove the Union line in to 
Cemetery Hill, or A. P. Hill found a weak 
center created by a Union shift to meet 
Longstreet’s main attack, Cemetery Hill 
was still the goal. 

On July 3 Lee’s plan remained the 
same, except that Pickett would go di- 
rectly at the primary objective, ideally 
with help generated from an additional 
threat from Culp’s Hill. Pickett’s attack 
turned left on the Emmitsburg Road to 
begin the process of rolling Brigadier 
General George J. Stannard and Brigadier 
General John Gibbon’s left to Cemetery 
Hill, or to draw enough Union reserves 
from there down the hill to weaken the 
Union line in front of Pettigrew, Trimble, 
and Rodes, enabling them to seize Cem- 
etery Hill. Cemetery Hill controlled the 
roads vital to Meade’s position, as well as 
the town and the surrounding terrain 
most suitable for the deployment of ar- 
tillery. And it controlled Cemetery Ridge. 

If the main Pickett-Pettigrew-Trim- 
ble assault had been successful, the re- 
maining Confederate brigades might 
well have been able to inflict further de- 
feats on the Union army during the en- 
suing pursuit. Meade would have had to 
repair the breach in his line by falling 
back across the Baltimore Pike one-and- 
one-quarter miles to Powers Hill, to 
circle his supply wagons and artillery 
trains. Withdrawing to Pipe Clay Creek 
would not have been an easy feat, espe- 
cially with the congestion caused by 
seven hundred or more wheeled vehicles 
moving on one road, and with Confed- 
erate cavalry harassing the retreat. As 
with any good pool player who thinks 
three or four shots ahead, this was close 
perhaps to what Lee visualized on the 
morning of July 3. 

A botched retreat by Meade could 
have produced the victory that Lee and 
the Confederacy were looking for. Add 
this peril to the recent Union set-backs 
at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
and the Lincoln administration might 
have found it difficult to enforce the draft, 
not to mention gain support for reelec- 
tion. Had Lee’s plans worked out, the 
Gettysburg Campaign might well have 
been the turning point of the war. 
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Left to right: Brigadier General James J. Pettigrew, Major General George E. Pickett, 


and Major General Isaac Trimble. 
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Sickles. 
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Berdan; meeting with Captain Ran- 
dolph, the III Corps’ artillery chief; and 
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Battles and Leaders article, “The Second 
Day at Gettysburg,” he covers the recon- 
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During the last five 
years alone, more than 
seventy books about the 
Battle of Gettysburg 
have been published. 


ver since the publication of Theo- 

dore Ditterline’s Sketch of the Battle 

of Gettysburg in 1863, the Battle of 

Gettysburg has been the subject of 
more than three hundred books, not to 
mention hundreds of pamphlets, articles, 
and histories of units that fought there. 
Some of the books have been good, some 
bad, and a few outstanding. This brief 
article surveys the cream of the crop— 
those works that are essential for under- 
standing the history of this pivotal Civil 
War campaign. 

Any research into the campaign and 
battle must start with the official reports 
of Union and Confederate officers who 
participated in the events of 1863. From 
1880 to 1901, the United States War De- 
partment supervised the publication of 
The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (seventy volumes in 
128 parts). Gettysburg-related reports 
comprise the three parts of volume 27 
(published in 1887, reprinted in 1971), 
with some supplemental material in the 
two parts of volume 51 (published in 
1897). Volume 5 of the Broadfoot Pub- 
lishing Company’s 100-volume Supple- 
ment to the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (published 1995- 
2000) contains additional reports for the 
Gettysburg Campaign. 

There are a number of other primary 
works that are excellent sources on the 
battle. Volume 3 of Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War, edited by Robert U. 
Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (published 
by The Century Company, 1884-1888, 
reprinted 1956), contains several articles 
about Gettysburg by veterans of both 
armies, among them James Longstreet, 


Left: An artist’s rendition of the fighting at 
Gettysburg. 
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Henry J. Hunt, Evander M. Law, Joseph 
B. Kershaw, and John D. Imboden. The 
Gettysburg Papers (1978), collected and 
edited by Ken Bandy, consists of the 
Gettysburg-related pieces published by 
the various state commanderies of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States. A 3-volume work edited 
by Jim and Judy McLean, Gettysburg 
Sources (1986-1990), includes twenty- 
one items ranging from reprints of scarce 
pamphlets to obscure newspaper articles, 
bringing these little-used sources to the 
notice of Gettysburg buffs everywhere. 
See also my Fighting Them Over: How the 
Veterans Remembered Gettysburg in the 
Pages of the National Tribune (1998), a 
compilation of 143 articles pertaining to 
Gettysburg from the National Tribune, a 
postwar Union veterans’ weekly newspa- 
per. Fighting Them Over also includes a 
complete listing of the more than seven 
hundred Gettysburg articles printed in 
the paper between 1877 and 1945. 


Gettysburg in Their Own Words (1994- 
1995), thus making Bachelder’s papers 
more accessible for future scholars of the 
battle. 

The actions of officers on both sides 
spawned the bitter postwar controversies 
that resulted in a mass of literature. 
Glenn Tucker’s Lee and Longstreet at Get- 
tysburg (1968) remains the most com- 
prehensive treatment of the infighting 
over the Confederate defeat at Gettys- 
burg. My Gettysburg: The Meade-Sickles 
Controversy (2003) examines the feud 
among Yankee generals over the actions 
of George Meade and Dan Sickles at the 
battle. See also Gary Lash’s The Gibraltar 
Brigade on East Cemetery Hill (1995) for 
an exhaustive survey of the controversy 
generated by feuds between II and XI 
Corps veterans. 

The single-best history of the Battle 
of Gettysburg remains Edwin Codding- 
ton’s The Gettysburg Campaign: A Study 
in Command (1968, with subsequent 


| supreme. Two older works that can be 


read with profit are Jacob Hoke’s The 
Great Invasion of 1863, or, General Lee in 
Pennsylvania (1887, reprinted in 1913, 
1960, and 1992) and the Comte de Paris’ 
The Battle of Gettysburg: From the His- 
tory of the Civil War in America (1886, 
revised editions in 1907, reprinted 1987). 
The Comte de Paris (Louis Albert 
Philippe D’Orleans), who had served 
early in the war on the staff of General 
George B. McClellan, based his research 
in part on correspondence he conducted 
with both Union and Confederate veter- 
ans about the battle, and his work is per- 
haps the finest of the nineteenth century 
histories of Gettysburg. 

Those whose interest in Gettysburg 
is limited to the battle’s first day have a 
number of works that they can investi- 
gate. Warren W. Hassler’s Crisis at the 
Crossroads: The First Day at Gettysburg 
(1970, reprinted 1986 and 1992) provides 
an overview of the pivotal fighting that 
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“Repulse of the Louisiana Tigers,’ Peter E Rothermel’s painting of the Confederate attack on Culp’s Hill. 


John Badger Bachelder, a member of 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial As- 
sociation (GBMA) and unofficial histo- 
rian of the battle from 1863 until his 
death in 1892, collected a huge amount 
of material—mostly letters—from offic- 
ers and men of both armies for use in a 
planned history of Gettysburg. David and 
Audrey Ladd transcribed and edited a 
large portion of Bachelder’s collection in 
three volumes, The Bachelder Papers: 


reprintings). A professor of history at 


Lafayette College, Coddington ferreted | 


out unused sources, especially the papers 
of John B. Bachelder, in crafting the fin- 
est modern account of the battle. Two 
subsequent histories, Noah Andre 
Trudeau’s Gettysburg: A Testing of Cour- 


| age (2002) and Stephen E. Sears’ Gettys- 


burg (2003), are both engagingly written 


| and fairly complete stories of the cam- 


paign, but Coddington’s work still reigns 
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took place on July 1. David W. Martin’s 
Gettysburg: July 1 (revised edition, 1996) 
and Harry W. Pfanz’s Gettysburg—The First 
Day (2001) both contain more regimen- 
tal-level detail than Hassler’s earlier work. 

The best accounts we have for the 
fighting of July 2 are both by Harry Pfanz: 
Gettysburg—The Second Day (1987) and 
Gettysburg: Culp’s Hill and Cemetery Hill 
(1993). The first concentrates on the 
southern half of the battlefield, detailing 


the action that centered on General 
Daniel E. Sickles’ front. The second cov- 
ers the battle action on those hills for 
both July 2 and 3. Also worthy of men- 
tion is the work of John Bigelow, com- 
mander of the 9th Massachusetts Battery | 
in 1863, who penned The Peach Orchard: 
Gettysburg, July 2, 1863 (1910, reprinted 
1984), which includes eyewitness ac- 
counts and detailed maps that show how 
his battery was sacrificed to slow the 
Confederate breakthrough at the Peach 
Orchard. Oliver W. Norton, Colonel 
Strong Vincent’s bugler and brigade flag 
bearer, late in life and while blind dic- 
tated The Attack and Defense of Little 
Round Top, Gettysburg, July 2, 1863 
(1913, reprinted 1978 and 1992), a bal- 
anced account of Vincent's heroic stand 
that saved the hill for Meade’s army. 
Former park ranger Thomas Desjardin’s 
Stand Firm Ye Boys from Maine: The 20th 
Maine and the Gettysburg Campaign 


| sources and examines in detail the role 
Colonel Joshua Chamberlain and his 
regiment played in defending Little 
Round Top. 

The battle’s third day—July 3—saw 
Pickett’s Charge and cavalry fighting. 
Jeffry Wert’s Gettysburg, Day 3 (2001) is 
the best overall depiction of the entire 
day’s operations. Most of the remaining 


(2001) is a good overall examination of 
this ill-fated attack, while Kathleen Georg 
Harrison and John W. Busey’s Nothing 
But Glory: Pickett’s Division at Gettysburg 
(1987, reprinted 1993) is an excellent 
micro-study of George Pickett’s three 
brigades, Penn State history professor 
| Carol Reardon’s Pickett’s Charge in His- 
tory and Memory (1997) focuses on how 
the tragic frontal assault came to be re- 


Photograph of (left to right) veteran Union generals Lawrence P. Graham, Daniel E. Sickles, 
and Eugene E. Carr, taken near Trostle’s barn, where Sickles lost his leg on July 2, 1863. 
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Members of the 3rd Indiana Cavalry Regiment, which fought at Gettysburg. 
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notable works on this day center, natu- | 
rally, on the controversial Pickett’s | 
Charge. Earl J. Hess’ Pickett’s Charge | 


(1995) draws upon a wealth of primary | 


membered after the war by veterans on 
both sides. 

For the cavalry actions that oc- 
curred on July 3, the best accounts are 
those by Eric Wittenberg, Protecting the 
Flank: The Battles for Brinkerhoff’s Ridge 
and East Cavalry Field (2002), and Paul 
Walker, The Cavalry Battle that Saved the 
Union: Custer vs. Stuart at Gettysburg 
(2002). Eric Wittenberg’s Gettysburg’s 
Forgotten Cavalry Actions (1998) centers 
on the fighting at Fairfield and the 
charge of Union general Elon Farns- 
worth’s units on the southern end of the 
battlefield. And Edward G. Longacre’s 
The Cavalry at Gettysburg (1986, re- 
printed 1993) is a fine study of the 
mounted units that participated in the 
campaign. 

Those interested in state troops at 
Gettysburg have a number of options. 
Among the best are Richard A. Baum- 
gartner’s Buckeye Blood: Ohio at Gettys- 
burg(2003),a modern account of Ohio’s 
soldiers at Gettysburg with plenty of il- 
lustrations and eyewitness accounts, and 
Samuel Toombs’ New Jersey Troops in the 
Gettysburg Campaign (1888, reprinted 
1999), an excellent source for the Gar- 
den State’s troops. 

For the campaign itself, there are 
two modern studies that belong on any 
Gettysburg bookshelf. Wilbur S. Nye’s 
Here Come the Rebels! (1965, reprinted 
1988) is a classic account, from the Con- 
federate perspective especially, of the in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania prior to the 
battle. W. P. Conrad and Ted Alexander’s 
When War Passed This Way (1982) cov- 
ers the Civil War in the Chambersburg- 
Mercersburg-Greencastle area of south- 
central Pennsylvania; Gettysburg figures 
in prominently. Rev. John Schildt’s The 
Roads to Gettysburg (1978) and The 
Roads from Gettysburg (1979) provide a 
daily log of the movements of the two 
armies before and after the battle, and 
are very useful for those who are look- 


| ing for an outline of the campaign from 


the soldiers’ perspective. Lastly, Lieuten- 
ant Frank A. Haskell, one of Union gen- 
eral John Gibbon’s aides, penned a re- 
markable eyewitness account of what he 
saw at Gettysburg shortly after the 
battle. Haskell was killed in 1864 and his 
work was not published until 1878. En- 
titled The Battle of Gettysburg, Haskell’s 
lucid account is a classic of Civil War 
literature and has remained in print for 
most years after its 1908 reprinting. His 
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vivid description of Pickett’s Charge is 
one of the war’s most-quoted accounts. 

Specialized studies of the battle and 
campaign abound, and many are well 
worth reading. William A. Frassanito, in 
his classic Gettysburg: A Journey in Time 
(1975), was the first historian to study 
intensely the many existing contempo- 
rary photographs of the battlefield in 
order to identify correctly those images 
that had been wrongly labeled since the 
battle. Frassanito’s subsequent Early Pho- 
tography at Gettysburg (1995) is yet an- 
other thoroughly researched classic that 
deserves a place on every Gettysburg 
bookshelf. Together, Frassanito’s two 
books provide an excellent survey of 
Gettysburg photography. 

John W. Busey and David W. 
Martin’s Regimental Strengths and Losses 
at Gettysburg (1986, plus three subse- 
quent editions) is a unit-by-unit break- 
down of battlefield strengths and losses. 
Busey also authored These Honored Dead: 
The Union Casualties at Gettysburg 
(1988), a nominal listing by state and 


Right: A George Law sketch depicting citizens of 
Pennsylvania building fortifications to repel the 
invasion of Lee’s army. 

Below: Currier & Ives lithograph of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 
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unit, which includes the rank of each 
slain soldier, his age, hometown, how 
killed, date of death, and place of inter- 
ment. And Robert K. Krick’s The Gettys- 
burg Death Roster (1981) lists, by unit, the 
names of Confederates killed and mor- 
tally wounded at Gettysburg, and con- 
tains a revised casualty list for the army 
that is far superior to the one included 
in the Official Records. 

There are a number of quality works 
on Gettysburg civilians, men and women 
caught up amid the clashing armies. 
These include Eileen Conklin’s Women 


at Gettysburg 1863 (1993), Gerald R. 
Bennett’s Days of “Uncertainty and 
Dread”: The Ordeal Endured by the Citi- 
zens at Gettysburg (1994), James Slade 
and John Alexander’s Firestorm at 
Gettysburg: Civilian Voices, June-Novem- 
ber 1863 (1998), and the recent book by 
Margaret S. Creighton, The Colors of 
Courage: Gettysburg’s Forgotten History: 
Immigrants, Women, and African Ameri- 
cans in the Civil War’s Defining Battle 
(2005). Cindy L. Small’s The Jennie 
Wade Story (1991) is perhaps the best 
book ina long line of writings about the 
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only Gettysburg civilian killed during 
the battle. 

There are two outstanding works 
that deal with the aftermath of the great 
battle. Gregory A. Coco, in his A Strange 
and Blighted Land, Gettysburg: The Af- 
termath (1995), deals with the burial of 
the dead, the care of the wounded, the 
search for Confederate stragglers, and 
the beginning of the hunt for battlefield 
relics. For an exemplary study of one 
Union hospital’s efforts to treat soldiers 
wounded in the battle, see Roland Maust, 
Grappling with Death: The Union Second 
Corps Hospital at Gettysburg (2001). 

Gettysburg mythology and contro- 
versies have been a recent focus of schol- 
arly works on the battle. Chief among 
these in scope is Thomas A. Desjardin’s 
These Honored Dead: How the Story of 
Gettysburg Shaped American Memory 
(2003). The author examines the major 
battle controversies, John Bachelder’s 
role in creating the battlefield landscape, 
and the more recent lionization of 
Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain, among 
other topics. More specialized accounts 
that attempt to clarify other battle mys- 
teries and controversies include Garry 
E. Adelman’s The Myth of Little Round 
Top, Gettysburg, Pa. (2003); Adelman 
and Timothy H. Smith’s Devil’s Den: A 
History and Guide (1997); and Smith’s 
The Story of Lee’s Headquarters (1995). 
Smith also wrote John Burns: The Hero 
of Gettysburg (2000), in which he cleared 
up several contested facets of Burns life, 
including the question of the aged 
constable’s War of 1812 experience. A 
recent study by Jim Weeks, Gettysburg: 
Memory, Market, and an American 
Shrine (2003), examines the controver- 
sial marketing of the battlefield since its 
1864 creation, as well as the road taken 
to define the battleground as a symbol 
of America. 

For information on the growth of 
the battlefield park at Gettysburg there 
are several outstanding books. John M. 
Vanderslice, a veteran of the 28th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry and one of the Gettys- 
burg battlefield park’s commissioners, 
wrote Gettysburg: A History of the Gettys- 
burg Battle-field Memorial Association, 
With an Account of the Battle Giving 
Movements, Positions and Losses of the 
Commands Engaged (1897, with a sec- 
ond edition in 1899 entitled Gettysburg 
Then and Now, which was reprinted in 
2000). Vanderslice’s book is the best 


available account of the activities of the 
GBMA, which operated the growing park 
from its creation until it was turned over 
to the federal government in 1895. This 
book contains a great many photographs 
of the early battlefield landscape and is 
essential for an understanding of the 
growth of the park. 

Many of state monument commis- 
sions published books that included unit 
histories and accounts of monument 
dedications. The best of these are Maine 
at Gettysburg (1898, reprinted 1994); 
New York’s Final Report on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg (three volumes, 1900, popu- 
larly known as New York at Gettysburg); 
and Pennsylvania at Gettysburg (two vol- 
umes, 1893, reprinted 1904). The Penn- 
sylvania commission issued a third vol- 
ume in 1914 to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration on the battlefield 
in 1913, anda fourth volume in 1939 that 
covers the 1938 seventy-fifth anniversary 
encampment. 


ein 


The above listing, in a nutshell, in- 
cludes my picks for the very best books 
written about Gettysburg. But by no 
means are these all the worthy titles about 
the campaign and battle. Quality unit 
histories, biographies, edited soldiers’ 
papers, and collections of scholarly es- 
says—all to do in part or whole with 
Gettysburg—abound; during the last five 
years alone, more than seventy books 
about the battle have been published. In 
short, the reader wanting to learn more 
about Gettysburg has many options. 
Good reading! 


RICHARD A. SAUERS, a native of 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is a graduate of 
Susquehanna University (B.A.) and The 
Pennsylvania State University (Ph.D. in 
history). He is the author of more than 
two dozen books, including A Caspian 
Sea of Ink: The Meade-Sickles Controversy 
(1989); the two-volume Advance the Col- 
ors! Pennsylvania Civil War Battle Flags 
(1987-1991); How To Do Civil War Re- 
search (2000); Guide to Civil War Phila- 
delphia (2003); and The Gettysburg Cam- 
paign (1982, second edition 2004), a 
comprehensive bibliography of sources 
on the battle. He is currently at work on 
a biography of General William F. Bartlett 
and the final installment of his guide-in- 
dex to the National Tribune, a Union vet- 
erans’ newspaper. 
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LINCOLN’S LAST MONTHS 
By William C. Harris (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2004. Pp. 303, illus., notes, 
index. $27.95, ISBN 0-674 01199-6). 


Like viewers of the old “Columbo” TV 
mystery series, readers of this book will know 
in advance exactly what will happen to the 
principal subject on April 14, 1865, and pre- 
cisely who will be responsible for the crime. 
The enjoyment comes from watching as the 
star, in this case author William C. 
Harris, weaves a complex tapestry of 
revealing insights to illuminate his 
subject. In this accomplished new 
book we observe a president devoting 
his last months to concluding Am- | 
erica’s most bitter war “with malice to- 
ward none,’ while his enemies are con- 
currently, dangerously swearing 
vengeance and violence. 

The book begins with Lincoln’s re- 
election to the presidency in Novem- 
ber 1864, recalling a campaign in 
which the candidate himself stayed 
home in Washington, indirectly man- 
aging the effort, while surrogates—in- 
cluding staunchly pro-Union Protes- 
tant ministers—rallied the faithful. 
Harris does not ignore the fact that Lincoln’s 
triumph made most Southerners feel that his- 
tory would “brand our names forever as the 
names of felons and traitors.” The seeds of ret- 
ribution were planted. 

At the dawn of a new term, Harris finds 
Lincoln an increasingly spiritual president, 
more convinced than ever that he was God’s 
instrument on earth, assuming the broadest 
executive powers in American history, but only 
in order to end the long crisis and restore the 
Union. Lincoln navigates several political cri- 
ses—especially as he tries at once to end the 
war and plan the peace, reassure civilian 
America and celebrate the bravery of the mili- 
tary, welcome Southern whites back into so- 
ciety, while finding a new place for African 
Americans—a master politician with many 
missions. 

Of particular interest is Harris’ treatment 
of the complex issue of ending illicit trade with 
the Confederacy, a topic that has suddenly 
emerged with bombshell impact as, some writ- 
ers insist, the reason why Lincoln was, in fact, 
murdered on Good Friday 1865. For the 
record, Harris argues that “the circumstances 
surrounding Lincoln’s death continue to be 
misrepresented in popular literature as well as 


BRIEFINGS 


historical texts.” Harris judiciously assigns re- 
sponsibility to no wider circle of conspirators 
than John Wilkes Booth’s ragtag gang, but he 
points to Lincoln’s last public speech—in 
which the president introduced the notion of 
black suffrage—as a trigger that inflamed the 
racist assassin. 

This is only one subtext in a much 
broader—and consistently informative and 
scholarly—treatment of a subject long and 
inexplicably ignored by historians until now. 
Serious students of the field will want—and 
need—to add this invaluable, well researched, 
and well crafted book to their libraries. 

—Harold Holzer 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MEMOIRS OF A DUTCH MUDSILL 
The “War Memories” of John Henry 
Otto, Captain, Company D, 21st Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry 
By Otto, John Henry; edited by David Gould 

and James B. Kennedy (Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University Press, 2004. Pp. 425, $39.00, 

ISBN 0-8733-8799-6). 


Diaries and contemporary letters often 
record the immediate and unfiltered reactions 
of men and women to large events such as the 
American Civil War. By their very nature, of 
course, these documents recapture the emo- 
tions of the moment but often miss the sig- 
nificance of ideas and events. In contrast, 
memoirs at their best present a greater sense 
of perspective but are subject to problems 
ranging from the uncertainties of memory to 
special pleading to intentional distortion. In 
some ways, John Henry Otto’s Memoirs of a 
Dutch Mudsill—because it is heavily based on 
a wartime diary—offers both a sense of im- 
mediacy and perspective. 

Otto finished this project around 1890, 
but the good captain’s book is no mere post- 
war gloss that smoothes over unpleasant as- 
pects of military life. To the contrary, Otto 
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presents full-bodied portraits of himself and 
his fellow soldiers that are consistently believ- 
able and revealing. With a keen eye for telling 
detail, Otto praises the good soldiers and con- 
demns the bad ones; and he never hesitates to 
name names. His story of agonizing marches, 
regimental conflicts, and large battles rings 
true. Stones River, Chickamauga, the Atlanta 
Campaign, and Sherman’s march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas all come alive from 
the viewpoint of a company officer who can 
describe the ludicrous, the futile, the desper- 
ate, the horrific, and the mundane with equal 
facility. On subjects ranging from diarrhea to 
food shortages to cowardice to stripping the 
dead, Otto’s frankness and perception will 
convince many readers that at least healthy 
chunks of what Walt Whitman once termed 
the “real war” has somehow gotten into this 
memoir. 

David Gould and James B. 
Kennedy have meticulously edited 
the document, and their discursive 
notes are especially valuable. They 
have cut substantial portions from 
the original manuscript, but clearly 
explain their criteria for doing so. 
The book’s only serious problem is 
the inadequate subject index. 

For students of the western the- 
atre, for historians of soldier life, for 
anyone interested in the struggle of 
a German immigrant against ethnic 
prejudice, this book should be man- 
datory reading. It certainly deserves 
a place of honor on the “A” list of 
works composed by junior officers. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


FIELD ARMIES AND 
FORTIFICATIONS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
The Eastern Campaigns, 1861-1864 
By Earl J. Hess (Chapel Hill, NC: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2005). Pp. 391, 
$45.00, Hardback, photos, illustrations, 
maps, notes, glossary, appendices. 
ISBN 0-8078-2931-5). 


Earl Hess’ new scholarly study of field for- 
tifications is a significant and welcome addi- 
tion to our understanding of this important 
military facet of the Civil War. After a short 
introduction outlining the development of the 
Union and Confederate engineering corps, 
Hess immediately launches into a detailed yet 
non-technical examination of the design and 
construction of field fortifications in the east- 
ern theatre during the first half of the war. By 
the author’s count, fifty-seven battles and cam- 
paigns are included in the discussion. Far from 
being limited to the actions of the main armies 
in Virginia, equal attention is given to opera- 
tions in the western mountains and the coastal 
areas of North and South Carolina. Field 


Armies and Fortifications only incidentally ad- 
dresses permanent fortifications such as ma- 
sonry forts. Instead, it is tightly focused on 
the subject of field fortifications, the variety 
of which ranges from hasty breastwork con- 
struction for immediate tactical purposes to 
semi-permanent fortifications such as the 
earthwork lines ringing the city of Richmond 
and coastal enclaves like New Bern and Ply- 
mouth. 

As befits a largely visual subject of study, 
a number of maps and photographs (many 
rare) are included. The author’s review of ar- 
chaeological research, supplemented by per- 
sonal fieldwork at hundreds of sites, has re- 
sulted in a treasure trove of highly detailed 
drawings of selected fortifications. However, 
it would have been most helpful if more “big 
picture” tactical maps were also provided in 
order to allow the reader to place these excel- 
lent drawings of bastions and stretches of 
earthworks in the context of the entire battle- 
field. Additionally, many battle descriptions 
in the book regrettably are not accompanied 
by maps. 

Hess rightly contends that the inclina- 
tion to construct field fortifications existed 
in one form or another throughout the en- 
tire war. It was a question of degree. He also 
argues that the progression of trench war- 
fare was intimately tied to commanders’ 
evolving conceptions of offensive and defen- 
sive action. An early war commander plan- 
ning a tactical offensive generally would not 
consider entrenching his force, as that would 
indicate a static posture. Similarly, an unde- 
cided leader often viewed entrenchments as 
limiting his tactical options. It is also asserted 
that the increased killing range of the rifle 
had far less to do with the average 
infantryman’s desire to dig in than did the 
increasingly constant nature of close contact 
between opposing armies in the second half 
of the conflict. The author demonstrates that 
the nature of the war’s increasing reliance on 
earthworks was not linear but rather was 
characterized by fits and starts interspersed 
with periods of actual regression, where the 
preceding campaign’s lessons seemed to have 
been forgotten. Perhaps uniquely among his- 
torians, Hess places the watershed moment 
of this evolution of trench warfare in the East 
at Chancellorsville. 

This book is the first of a planned trilogy, 
with volumes two and three covering the 
Overland and Petersburg Campaigns, respec- 
tively. A complete assessment of Hess’ study 
must await the conclusion of the series, but 
the author is certainly off to a good start. This 
valuable study deserves to be read and di- 
gested by military students at all levels and 
will likely prove to be an important reference 
work for some time to come. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 
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Faces of the 
Civil War 


An Album of Union Soldiers 
and Their Stories 


RON CODDINGTON 
with a foreword by Michael Fellman 


“A tour-de-force. The cartes de visite of 
soldiers proudly posed in their uniforms 
and the narratives of their lives, drawn 
from the veterans’ service and pension 
records, enable the reader to better 
understand the grim realities that 
confronted Civil War soldiers and sailors.” 
EDWIN C. BEARSS 


Chief Historian Emeritus, National Park Service 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
1-800-537-5487 * www.press.jhu.edu 


FACES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

An Album of Union Soldiers and 
Their Stories 
By Ronald S. Coddington. With a 
Foreword by Michael Fellman (Baltimore 

and London: Johns Hopkins University 

Press, 2004. Pp. xxiv, 251. $29.95, 

ISBN 0-8018-7876-4.) 


Like many Civil War relic hunters, Ronald 
S. Coddington has for years collected photo- 
graphs of soldiers in uniform—not the fa- 
mous scenes taken on the battlefield to docu- 
ment death and carnage, but the simple little 
cartes-de-visite portraits that the men them- 
selves commissioned to distribute to their 
loved ones before departing for the front. 
They have long been a familiar sight at flea 
markets and antique shops: discarded by the 
soldiers’ descendants, staring back at modern 
observers with an almost quaint anonymity, 
looking not unlike stylized pictures of today’s 
eager reenactors, only thinner. 

Coddington had the ingenious idea of 
reconstructing the stories of those who use- 
fully autographed their photos and, even bet- 
ter, listed their regiments. Armed with these 
valuable clues, Coddington searched military 
records and pension files to learn who they 
were when the war began, and what they be- 
came when it ended—if they survived. 

The result is a highly readable series of 
mini-biographies that puts a human face on 
the Union soldier. This is no attempt to de- 
fine the Civil War fighting man. As 
Coddington acknowledges, these men are all 
white, mostly officers, principally Easterners, 
and all volunteers who eagerly rushed to 
serve their country. There are no reluctant 
conscripts here. Of course the chronicle also 
skews toward the wounded and sick—since 
their subsequent pension requests provided 
the best resource for information. 

That said, the variety of background and 
experience is fascinating. Here are artists, 
farmers, shopkeepers, preachers, schoolmas- 
ters, lawyers, and laborers. They leave their 
sweethearts behind (often returning to 
marry them), send money to their parents, 
and do their duty commendably, even hero- 
ically. Some die in major battles, others in 
tiny skirmishes. They suffer hideous wounds, 
succumb to diarrhea or typhoid, wind up in 
dank prisons, and invariably show symptoms 
for their rest of their lives: skin rashes, hear- 
ing loss, blindness, and worse. One veteran, 
shot through the lung at Gettysburg, is ob- 
served in the street years later clinging “to 
the side of his meat wagon” (103) gasping 
for breath. Another becomes such an abu- 
sive alcoholic that his daughter petitions the 
government to “stop my father’s pension for 
he don’t use any of it for the family. It all goes 
to drink” (55). Other veterans lose their will 
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to work or live—one slits his own throat— 
while a few simply vanish, tragically leaving 
their wives in pension limbo. 

These are haunting stories—and so are 
their pictures. Whether made by the Brady 
studios or long-forgotten itinerants, they 
show eager, proud, occasionally frightened- 
looking men who brandish pistols in their 
belts, cradle swords, or fold their arms defi- 
antly. A few pose before elaborate, if uncon- 
vincing, backdrops showing tents and 
American flags. Most stare directly into the 
camera, many for the first time, others for 
the last. And for all the wax moustaches and 
thick beards, readers may be haunted most 
by baby-faced Lieutenant Russell Babcock, all 
of nineteen years, clutching a bayonet that 
rises past his waist, a child going off to the 
war that ended America’s innocence, and 
likely Babcock’s, too. It is hard to imagine 
him the old man he became, but he lived to 
be eighty-three, and lives again thanks to 
Coddington’s unique effort. Historian 
Michael Fellman provides an elegant fore- 
word on the art and commerce of photogra- 
phy, which would have been even more use- 
ful with footnotes. 

—Harold Holzer 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


LEE’S LAST STAND 
Sailor’s Creek, Virginia, 1865 
By Derek Smith (Shippensburg, PA: White 
Mane Books, 2004. Pp. 253, $29.95, 
Hardback, photos, drawings, 3 maps, notes. 
ISBN 1-57249-251-1). 


The last week of the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s existence was an agony of personal 
privation and military defeat. After the hasty 
evacuation of Richmond and Petersburg, 
General Lee’s army found its path to the 
southwest repeatedly blocked by knifing of- 
fensive thrusts by an invigorated Army of the 
Potomac. Finally, on April 6, 1865, the de- 
pleted Confederate corps of Richard Ewell 
and Richard Anderson were brought to bay 
just west of swampy Little Sailor’s Creek. 
Caught in a vise and without artillery, the 
two corps were overwhelmed by attacking 
Federal infantry and cavalry and destroyed 
as effective military forces. To the north, Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon’s rear guard command 
was also attacked and scattered. The Battle 
of Sailor’s (Sayler’s, Sailer’s, Saylor’s) Creek 
was the last major engagement between the 
two great eastern armies. Appomattox Court 
House was only three days away. 

Lee’s Last Stand is a history of this deci- 
sive battle at Sailor’s Creek and the short 
campaign leading up to it. Author Derek 
Smith has a lively writing style and the nar- 
rative flows smoothly and rapidly. Smith con- 
veys well the mounting desperation of the 
retreating Confederates and the correspond- 


ing exhilaration of the pursuing U.S. forces. 
Several combat descriptions are exception- 
ally stirring, most notably the passages deal- 
ing with the attacks and counterattacks along 
General Ewell’s defensive line above Little 
Sailor’s Creek. 

An examination of the notes and sparse 
bibliography indicates a reliance by the au- 
thor on the Official Records, supplemented 
almost completely by published sources. 
Some notable sources, including the work of 
William Marvel, are curiously ignored. Be- 
yond providing competing viewpoints, the 
author does not wade into the debates sur- 
rounding issues such as the true spelling of 
the battle and creek, who captured General 
Ewell, and the controversy surrounding Lee’s 
delay at Amelia Court House. 

Ultimately, the value of Lee’s Last Stand 
will depend upon the expectations of the 
reader. This is not a definitive battle or cam- 
paign study. Although some fighting is de- 
scribed at a regimental scale, most of the ac- 
tion is presented at brigade and division 
level. Only three maps (none original to the 
work) are included, often making military 
movements difficult to understand beyond 
a general sense. On the other hand, those in- 
dividuals seeking an engaging and fast paced 
overview of the campaign that does not bur- 
den the reader with a high degree of opera- 
tional detail will find this book to be a satis- 
fying read. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


GENERALS IN BLUE AND GRAY 
Volume One: Lincoln’s Generals 
Volume Two: Davis’s Generals 
By Wilmer L. Jones (Westport, Connecticut: 
Praeger, 2004. x, 376; x, 441, illus. notes, 
bibliography, index, $124.95, ISBN for the 
set: 0-275-98322-6.) 


Interest in the military leaders who led 
Union and Confederate armies during the 
Civil War remains strong, and, by now, 
most have a modern biography. These gen- 
erals also receive prominent notice in the 
outstanding David S. Heidler and Jeanne 
T. Heidler, eds., Encyclopedia of the Ameri- 
can Civil War (2000) and a host of earlier 
reference books, most notably Ezra J. 
Warner’s Generals in Gray (1959) and Gen- 
erals in Blue (1964). Yet studies that make 
comparisons among these generals or try 
to find common characteristics of success 
or failure among them are rare. There is, 
therefore, still need for publications that 
compare and contrast Union and Confed- 
erate military leaders. 

Independent researcher Wilmer L. Jones 
has produced a compendium of short bio- 
graphical essays that are synopses of previ- 
ous writings. For example, of the fifty-seven 


footnotes accompanying the essay on Union 
general Don Carlos Buell, thirty-five notes 
refer to Don Carlos Buell: Most Promising of 
All by Stephen D. Engle, six refer to Shelby 
Foote, and four refer to Kenneth P. Williams, 
Lincoln Finds A General. Generally, then, the 
essays contain information already familiar 
to professional historians and knowledgeable 
amateur ones too. 

In both of Jones’ volumes, moreover, er- 
rors creep into the text that did not come 
from the earlier biographies. For example, 
William T. Sherman’s mother’s name was 
Mary Hoyt not Mary Holt. McClellan and 
Lincoln’s problems were hardly the result of 
one being a Democrat and the other a Re- 
publican. Modern biographers of Jefferson 
Davis do not write that his imprisonment 
was as unrelentingly difficult as Jones indi- 
cates it was. Henry Halleck’s middle name 
was “Wager” not “Wagner.” 

Finally, the cost of these volumes is high. 
Anyone interested in reading about Civil War 
generals has to wonder if $62 per volume is 
the most economical way to spend his or her 
Civil War book budget. Libraries that own 
the individual biographies and earlier refer- 
ence books will also have to ask the same 
question. 

— John F. Marszalek 
Emeritus, Mississippi State University 
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JOHN BROWN 


New trom The Legend Revisited 
By Merrill D. Peterson (Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity of Virginia Press, 2004. Pp. 210, paper- 

roncia back edition, $14.95, ISBN 0813923085) 

Publishi 

u IS Inge name of John Brown out of the war from first 
to last.” Indeed, Brown’s name and exploits— 
Protecting the Flank: his reign of anti-slavery terror in Kansas, and 
The Battles for Brinkerhoff’s Ridge | his brave but doomed raid on Harper’s 
and East Cavalry Field, Battle of Ferry—haunted political dialogue in the years 
Gettysburg, July 2-3, 1863 leading up to secession as well. When Federal 
by Eric J. troops first headed south to defend the Union, 
Wittenberg, they marched to the tune that later inspired 
2002 the Battle Hymn of the Republic, singing: “John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave/ 

But his soul goes marching on.” 

Merrill Peterson, who earlier authored 
brilliant surveys of the historiography and ico- 
nography of both Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln, here turns to a controver- 
sial figure—devil to some, martyr to others— 
who “still answers to some of the most endur- 
ing moral quandaries and dilemmas of our 
national life....” 

The result is a gripping biography, as well 
as an astute analysis of the development of 


Brown’s image—introduced by James 
Randolph's hagiographic life story, illustrated 
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by heroic paintings and prints, and promoted 
by the post-war travels of Brown’s widow. 

Peterson takes us along what he calls a 
“trail of remembrance,” demonstrating, for 
example, how Brown’s image as a vengeful 
zealot was cleverly leavened by the introduc- 
tion of the myth of his kissing a black child en 
route to his execution—a moment vivified by 
artists Louis Ransom and Thomas Hovenden. 
The “trail” leads all the way to Malcolm X— 
for whose followers Brown remained a hero. 

Generally, this slim, elegantly written vol- 
ume is both compelling and comprehensive, 
though it misses one iconographical develop- 
ment: the reappearance of John Brown in a 
number of post-war caricatures gloating over 
the capture of Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis. In these images, Brown shows Davis the 
way to the gallows, and symbolizes the North- 
ern mood for vengeance. 

Peterson does not attempt to answer the 
question of whether Brown was justified in 
believing he was divinely inspired. But he 
wisely notes that Lincoln came to sound a great 
deal like John Brown when, late in the conflict 
he, too, began to believe that he “might be an 
instrument in God’s hands” to end slavery. 

—Harold Holzer 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


GRANDER IN HER DAUGHTERS 
Florida’s Women During the Civil War 
By Tracy J. Revels (Columbia: University of 

South Carolina Press, 2004. Pp.232, cloth, 
$29.95, ISBN: 1-57003-559-8). 


While scholarship on women of the Civil 
War era has flourished over the past thirty 
years, historians have focused their analysis on 
some southern states more than others. In her 
new book, Tracy J. Revels attempts to redress 
this imbalance by telling the wartime stories 
of free black, slave, yeoman, Native American, 
Unionist, poor, and elite white women in 
Florida. Drawing upon an array of previously 
unpublished material, Revels casts her net 
wide to provide a cosmopolitan overview of 
women’s lives in a state that endured the hard- 
ships of the conflict without the battles and 
bloodshed that became a part of daily life for 
women in other parts of the Confederacy. 

For all this new material, Revels’ analysis 
contributes to but does not advance the cur- 
rent historiography on Confederate women. 
She describes the fund-raising efforts of white 
women of all classes as they prepared their 
men for war, and their role as guardians of 
Confederate morale. Revels notes that Florida’s 
women were accustomed to shortages, and so 
handled the repercussions of the blockade 
more “deftly” than women in other southern 
states. Yet as slaves departed for Union lines, 
elite and yeoman women struggled to adapt, 
and by 1863, Revels argues that many women 
abandoned their patriotic posts to demand the 


return of husbands, fathers, and brothers. The 
plight of poor white women, she notes, was 
even more acute, and many were forced to 
align themselves with invading Union troops 
in a desperate effort to gain concessions and 
provisions. To this familiar story, Revels adds 
a fascinating examination of Unionist women 
in the occupied cities of Key West and St. Au- 
gustine. Free from Confederate reprisals, these 
Florida women actively supported the Union 
in ways similar to their rebel sisters by pro- 


Imagine A Daily 


viding food and clothing to Federal troops and 
engaging in fund-raising activities. 

Revels is to be commended for bringing 
the voices of Florida’s women to a wider audi- 
ence. Her work reminds us that regional dif- 
ference, along with race, class, and age, is a key 
factor in the examination of women’s experi- 
ences during the American Civil War. 

—Giselle Roberts 
La Trobe University 


THE VOYAGE OF THE CSS 
SHENANDOAH 
A Memorable Cruise 
By William C. Whittle, Jr.; edited by D. Alan 
Harris and Anne B. Harris (Tuscaloosa: The 
University of Alabama Press, 2005. Pp. 255, 
including notes, appendices, and bibliographi- 
cal essay. $45.00, ISBN 0-8173-1451-2). 


Journals written by Civil War naval offic- 
ers and seamen continue to be discovered and 
published. The latest is that of Confederate 
navy lieutenant William Whittle Jr., the execu- 
tive officer on the commerce raider 
Shenandoah. Originally the Sea King, the ship 
was purchased by Confederate agent James D. 
Bulloch and refitted as a raider under com- 
mand of Lieutenant James I. Waddell. Ordered 
to the Pacific to destroy the U.S. whaling fleet, 
the Shenandoah became one of the most suc- 


cessful raiders of the war. In a span of thirteen 
months, it wiped out the Northern whaling 
fleet in Micronesia and in the Arctic. Not un- 
til four months after the end of hostilities, in 
August 1865, was Waddell finally convinced 
that the war was over. He then sailed his ship 
to Britain, arriving there in November 1865. 
The Shenandoah thus enjoys the distinction 
of being the only Confederate ship to sail 
around the world, and the last Southern fight- 
ing unit to haul down its flag. In all, the crew 
of the Shenandoah took thirty-eight Union 
vessels and burned thirty-two of them. 

As executive officer, Whittle was second- 
in-command. Born into a naval family in Nor- 
folk, he graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1858 and served in routine 
assignments until the start of the Civil War, 
when he elected to resign his commission and 
join the Virginia navy. Soon transferring to the 
Confederate navy, he served in succession 
aboard the CSS Nashville, Louisiana, and 
Chattahotchee. In March 1863 Whittle secured 
an assignment to Europe and eventual post- 
ing to the Shenandoah. 

Whittle’s journal is one of a number de- 
tailing the cruise of the raider. The 
Shenandoah’s log survived, and excerpts were 
included in the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of the Re- 
bellion (ORN). Nonetheless, Whittle’s diary 
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provides additional details of life aboard the 
ship and the attitudes of its officers and crew. 

Whittle’s three-hundred-page journal in- 
cludes daily entries as well as five pages of 
prayers. It resurfaced in the 1980s among pa- 
pers in a Whittle family attic trunk. Donated 
to the Museum of the Confederacy, it has been 
skillfully edited and presented with notes by 
D. Alan Harris and Anne B. Harris. Their in- 
troduction is an essential element. Running 
thirty-five pages, it provides an excellent over- 
view not only of Whittle’s life and naval ca- 
reer but of the cruise itself. In their commen- 
tary the editors have made extensive use of 
the ORN, other journals, newspaper accounts, 
and secondary sources. 

One of the more striking aspects of 
Whittle’s journal is how little he and the crew 
fretted over their destruction of civilian prop- 
erty and how much they hated the North. On 
November 9, 1864, Whittle noted of prison- 
ers held on board the Shenandoah who were 
released but had failed to thank their captors: 
“they showed the regular Yankee character. . . 
. What a miserable set of villains are enemies 
are. I hate them more than ever the more I see 
of them.” Of such attitudes was the war made. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


GREAT NECESSITIES 
The Life, Times, and Writings of Anna 
Ella Carroll, 1815-1894 
By C. Kay Larson (Xlibris Corporation, 2004. 
Pp. 693, $38.99, ISBN 1-4134-2749-9). 


To use a word coined by George W. Bush, 
Anna Ella Carroll has been “misunder- 
estimated.” The daughter of a Maryland gov- 
ernor, she was gifted, highly political, and de- 
termined to make her mark in a man’s world. 
She crafted a number of important pam- 
phlets defending the Union war effort, 
though by midwar she began to imagine her- 
self a close personal advisor to Lincoln. Her 
persistence in seeking recognition—both 
political and financial—has long hurt her 
historical reputation. 

Kay Larson’s response is the first exhaus- 
tive biography ever devoted to this tough, 
smart woman. It takes her from her early life, 
through her inexplicable emergence as a 
spokesperson for the anti-Catholic Know- 
Nothing Party, on to the Washington scene as 
a voice for suppressing the rebellion. 

If Larson cannot make the case for 
Carroll’s self-image as White House advisor, 
she does successfully present her as a gifted 
political writer and tireless defender of 
Lincoln’s authority to make war and suspend 
civil liberties. Most usefully, the book gives us 
more than 150 pages of Carroll’s own war- 
time writings, making this publication an es- 
sential source for readers interested in period 
advocacy for the war. 


In August 1862 Carroll wrote an extraor- 
dinary letter to Lincoln, chastising him for 
complaining publicly about “a lady [who] de- 
manded fifty thousand dollars for writing a 
document”—meaning Carroll herself. Ever 
confident, she went on to ask for the money 
anyway, and later claimed that Lincoln had re- 
plied that her pamphlet had produced “a great 
deal of pleasure and interest”—though the re- 
sponse is known only from a copy in Carroll’s 
handwriting, not Lincoln’s. A most interest- 
ing woman. 

—Harold Holzer 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Crossfire (Continued from page 6) 


scrutinized the division’s casualty list, agreed 
that Buford’s men should be allowed to with- 
draw. 

The bottom line is that it was Meade’s de- 
cision—not Pleasonton’s—to remove Buford’s 
cavalry and leave Sickles’ front uncovered. Sec- 
ondly, it would have been up to Meade to or- 
der Pleasonton to replace Buford’s men. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
Meade treated Pleasonton as a mere staff of- 
ficer, not so much his chief of cavalry, and that 
he also took a dim view of the effectiveness of 
the Union cavalry. Pleasonton, whether he was 
a fop or a courageous commander, did not 
have the power and influence of a U.S. Grant 
to back him up as his successor, Phil Sheridan, 
later did. 

But even if Pleasonton had sent in addi- 
tional cavalry to replace Buford, would that 
have made any difference on Sickles’ front? 
Cavalry could simply not have operated in ef- 
fective force along the III Corps’ line, where 
the slopes were wooded and the terrain rocky. 
The tragic events of the late afternoon of July 
3, when Farnsworth’s charge was severely 
routed and its commander killed in the same 
area of the Round Tops, bear out this fact. 
Pleasonton did indeed leave a squadron of 
Buford’s cavalry behind asa shield for Sickles, 
because, as he correctly believed, only a small 
force of mounted men could ride in such in- 
hospitable terrain as that found near the 
Round Tops—precisely where historians, in- 
cluding Stephen Sears, have faulted Pleasonton 
for not placing more cavalry. A division of 
Federal cavalry in the rocky, wooded area of 
the army’s left flank would have made no dif- 
ference in the face of a determined Confeder- 
ate assault, except to increase the casualty list 
of the Army of the Potomac at Gettysburg. 

One more observation about whether or 
not Pleasonton was an effective cavalry com- 
mander. In the third week of October 1864 it 
was Pleasonton, commanding his cavalry from 
the front, who shattered and virtually de- 
stroyed General Sterling “Pap” Price’s Confed- 
erate invasion of Missouri at Westport. 
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Pleasonton did this within days of his succes- 
sor Phil Sheridan’s decisive victory at Cedar 
Creek. Yet Westport is largely forgotten, as are 
the accomplishments of Pleasonton, while 
Sheridan’s ride at Cedar Creek has gone down 
in the history books. 
But who said life was fair? 
—Alan Rockman, Tolleson, Arizona 


OOPS 
I noted on page 9 of the May 2005 issue a 
list of general officers who were lawyers [“Gen- 
erals-at-Law,” in “Knapsack,” Ne=S, vol. 8, no. 
3]. I believe that the [Major General John C.] 
Breckenridge family changed the spelling of 
the name to Breckinridge in 1785. Got to 
watch out for those readers with bifocals. Al- 
ways enjoy your magazine. 
—George Beitzel , Elk Grove, California 


CONFEDERATE INSURGENCY 
Professor Ethan Rafuse offers an intrigu- 
ing framework for analyzing the cause of Con- 
federate defeat (“Why the Confederate Insur- 
gency Failed,” NeS, vol. 7, no. 7], but errors at 
the premise level undermine his conclusions. 
To begin with, by definition the Confed- 
eracy was not an “insurgency.” Insurgency 
implies nongovernmental opposition to a gov- 
ernment, whereas the Confederacy had a full- 
blown government at the outset, with control 
of territory, civil administration, taxation, and 
every other indicator of a government. Pro- 
fessor Rafuse is in good company in this er- 
ror, as it is the same one made by those re- 
sponsible for prosecuting the war in Vietnam. 
We were not dealing with a mere insurgency 
in South Vietnam, but rather with a war be- 
tween the states: the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam versus the Republic of Vietnam (not 
“Republic of South Vietnam” as stated in the 
article). Because we dealt only with the “in- 
surgents” in South Vietnam, and never made 
war on the enemy state (except fitfully, via on- 
again, off-again bombing), defeat was assured. 
This is not to say that Vietnam does not 
offer some useful analogies to the American 
Civil War. North Vietnam does indeed have 
its Civil War analog: a federal government that, 
like the DRV, was intent on bringing the en- 
tire country under its control. The Confed- 
eracy, like the RVN, had the more modest goal 
of maintaining control over its section of the 
country. Such modest aims failed in both wars. 
The Vietnam analogy offers another les- 
son: long-distance allies (the U.S. in Vietnam) 
cannot offset a determined, contiguous enemy 
(North Vietnam). As applied to the Civil War, 
the Confederacy had no hope of winning the 
war even if it had been able to conclude a mili- 
tary alliance with Britain, since such a long 
distance ally could not have prevented Union 
victories on the American mainland. 
Finally, Professor Rafuse’s enthusiasm for 
insurgencies fails to recognize that, while in- 
surgencies can keep wars going, they can’t win 


them. Francis Marion bedeviled the Brits, but 
it took conventional forces to compel Lord 
Cornwallis’ surrender. Saigon did not fall un- 
til North Vietnam’s conventional forces 
marched in. If an insurgency can develop into 
a conventional army, it has a chance of suc- 
cess; if it can’t, it’s all pain and no gain—as 
Lee must have realized when he resisted calls 
to take to the hills. 
—John Braden 
Fremont, Michigan 


ETHAN RAFUSE RESPONDS: 

l appreciate John Braden’s taking the time 
to prepare such an interesting and thoughtful 
response to my article and wish I had more 
time and space to continue this provocative 
(in the best sense of the word) exchange of 
ideas. I am not surprised that readers would 
take issue with my use of the term “insurgency” 
to describe the Confederacy. Language is criti- 
cal in shaping perceptions, which are especially 
important in wars like the American Revolu- 
tion, American Civil War, and Vietnam War— 
in which the stakes are the loyalties of a people. 
“One man’s terrorist,’ as the saying goes, “is 
another man’s freedom fighter.” And one man’s 
“war between the states” is another man’s “war 
of the rebellion.” 

I could not glean from Mr. Braden’s letter 
what he bases his definition of “insurgency” 
on. My definition was taken from the 2001 
edition of U.S. Department of Defense, JP 1- 
02: Dictionary of Military and Associated 
Terms, which defines an insurgency as “an or- 
ganized movement that seeks the overthrow 
of a constituted government through the use 
of subversion and armed conflict.” Clearly, the 
effort to establish an independent Confederacy 
was “organized” and used subversion and 
armed conflict in an attempt to convince the 
Southern people to consent to be governed by 
Confederate, rather than U.S., political au- 
thorities. This certainly parallels the objectives 
of the Americans in 1775-1783 and the Viet- 
namese communists—and, indeed, the sepa- 
ratists in Chechnya and insurgents in Iraq to- 
day. Moreover, I fail to see why “insurgency” 
necessarily implies nongovernmental opposi- 
tion. Organization (into a government, army, 
or terrorist cell) is a means; the overthrow of 
a government is the end in insurgencies. Also, 
it does not seem accurate to say that the Con- 
federate States of America had every “indica- 
tor of a government.” It was not recognized 
by any foreign government of significance 
(with apologies to fans of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha), proved unable to main- 
tain law and order within its borders, and, 
most importantly, could not keep the consent 
of its own people, who ultimately decided to 
submit once again to the rule of the govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The debate over what exactly the Vietnam 
War was will engage experts on that conflict 
(a status I can hardly claim for myself) for 


generations to come, especially as sources on 
the Vietnamese side become available in the 
course of that country’s opening up to the 
West. Was the Vietnam War an internal insur- 
gency or a war of conquest by one nation-state 
against another? The answer to this question, 
of course, is dependent on one’s perspective. 
To those who supported the government of 
South Vietnam, the war was clearly a case of 
external aggression against a sovereign nation. 
On the other hand, Ho Chi Minh, Vo Nguyen 
Giap, and their followers believed they were 
engaged in a single revolutionary struggle 
from 1945-1975 to establish national indepen- 
dence, one that they were compelled by their 
allies to stop in 1954 when the task was only 
half done, but resumed a few years later. More- 
over, if the war after the establishment of South 
Vietnam was just a war of aggression waged 
between two separate states, it is difficult to 
explain who those folks running around South 
Vietnam in black pajamas instead of North 
Vietnamese uniforms were. It is certainly sug- 
gestive of their self-perception that they 
adopted the title “National Liberation Front,” 
and it seems evident that many if not most of 
them did not view Ho and the authorities in 


Hanoi as the leaders of an outside state that 
was trying to impose its rule, but the legiti- 
mate rulers of the entire Vietnamese nation. 
There was, after all, a reason why the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dinh Diem, with U.S. support, 
refused to participate in nationwide elections 
agreed to in the Geneva Accords of 1954. 
And as to my committing the same error 
that those responsible for prosecuting the Viet- 
nam War committed, namely, of focusing on 
the insurgency instead of the North Vietnam- 
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ese, it seems artificial to separate them. They 
were both part of the dau tranh strategy 
through which Hanoi sought to complete an 
insurgency against illegitimate foreign rule 
that had begun in the 1940s. To be sure, for 
the sake of space I was compelled to paint in 
broad brushes in discussing and analyzing the 
three very complex conflicts discussed in the 
article, but I still think that its argument and 
main points hold up well under closer scru- 
tiny, while accepting that reasonable minds can 
disagree. Indeed, Mr. Braden makes some 
good points and draws interesting alternate 
analogies from Vietnam to the Civil War in 
the course of his response that I would love to 
have the space to discuss with him further— 
or see him develop in an article of his own. 
Nonetheless, his accusation that an “enthusi- 
asm for insurgencies” has blinded me to the 
importance of conventional forces in revolu- 
tionary wars strikes me as rather curious, as I 
did note the crucial role of regular armed 
forces in these types of conflicts. Indeed, I spe- 
cifically pointed to the Yorktown Campaign 
and the 1975 overthrow of the Saigon govern- 
ment in my article. His point that “long dis- 
tance allies cannot offset a determined, con- 
tiguous opponent” strikes me as more solid, 
although it should be noted that the U.S. did 
help South Korea offset North Korea and Ku- 
wait offset Iraq. I also think Mr. Braden may 
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underestimate the problems British belliger- 
ency on behalf of the Confederacy could have 
posed to the North. But of course we are both 
speculating on this point. Perhaps if the Con- 
federacy could have held out until 1901, when 
the House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha became 
the ruling family of the United Kingdom.... 

I thank Mr. Braden for taking the time to 
respond to my article and the obvious care and 
thought that went into his comments. | am 
also glad to see that my article has stimulated 
the sort of thoughtful feedback and discussion 
that makes studying history fun. 
FRANKLIN 

Continued plaudits for a superb history 
magazine. | have a question to which I cannot 
find the complete answer. On page 29 of 
Patrick Brennan’s fine article concerning the 
fight for Franklin (“The Battle of Franklin,” 
N@S, vol. 8, no. 1], he says that Confederate 
general John Bell Hood hada disastrous meet- 
ing with his staff in which he blamed every- 
one for the failure to cut off the retreating 
Federals going from Spring Hill toward 
Franklin. This meeting took place at the 
Nathaniel Cheairs mansion. I was part of a 
tour group led by the great Ed Bearss and we 
viewed the mansion from the road in front. I 
can't recall exactly where the house is or 
whether any members of the Cheairs family 
were present at that meeting. Hood apparently 
did come unglued. I also heard that a Confed- 
erate officer was shot or otherwise injured at 
this breakfast meeting. Is this correct? I have 
looked through several volumes in search of a 
more detailed account of exactly what took 
place at the Cheairs home, but without suc- 
cess. Can you refer me to any other sources? 

—Bill Ortlund, Batavia, Illinois 
PATRICK BRENNAN RESPONDS: 

“Rippavilla,” the Nathaniel Cheairs house, 
is on the east side of US 31—the Columbia 
Pike—about a mile and a half south of the 
intersection of US 31 and RT 247. I believe 
the Saturn HQ is right across the road. 

The November 30 meeting at the Cheairs 
house has been the focus of much writing, but 
actual primary material concerning the event 
is rare. General John Brown is quoted in Con- 
federate Veteran (Vol. XVI, p. 36) to the effect 
that Hood was “wrathy as a rattlesnake this 
morning, striking at everything.” However, 
there are many shadowy accounts of what oc- 
curred there, including fisticuffs and calls of 
honor. We can conjecture that Hood de- 
manded answers for the Spring Hill failure, 
and blame seemed to be placed on Brown 
(who was not at the meeting) and Pat 
Cleburne. We already know, through Hood’s 
own words, that he regarded the army as suf- 
fering from a lack of energy in assaulting 
breastworks and that the attack at Franklin was 
Hood’s attempt to “cure” the army of this sup- 
posed weakness. The aforementioned article 
in CVisan excellent starting point for anyone 


interested in Spring Hill and its resulting ef- 
fect on the battle at Franklin. 
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I had missed Patrick Brennan’s article on 
the Battle of Franklin in the February issue, 
but Sam Hood’s critique of it (in “Crossfire,” 
Vol. 8, No. 3) was enough to make me hunt 
down that issue. 

Mr. Brennan would inspire more confi- 
dence had he not made a number of overt fac- 
tual errors. Specifically, he ranks Hood’s pre- 
decessor Joseph Johnston as a major general, 
when Johnston was a full general. He misspells 
Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee’s name as 
“Steven” and incorrectly ranks him as a major 
general. The very subtitle of his article de- 
scribes the Battle of Franklin as taking place 
in the “gray streaks of early morning,” when 
the battle began at dusk. 

Factual errors aside, there is ample evi- 
dence of bias in Mr. Brennan’s argument. For 
example, he says that Hood “promptly lost At- 


DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS 


(Questions are on pages 28-29) 


1. George H. Steuart. 

. Bloody Run. 

. James Barnes, First Division, V Corps, 

age sixty-two. 

4. The 124th New York Infantry. 

5. Colonel Isaac E. Avery, who commanded 
a brigade in Early’s division. 

6. The 32nd Massachusetts Infantry. 

7. The Hardee Hat, a black felt dress hat 
worn by the U. S. (Regular) Army. 

8. Himself. 

9. Jennie Wade. 

10. Camp Colt. 

11. John F. Reynolds, Samuel K. Zook, Elon 
J. Farnsworth, Stephen H. Weed, and 
Strong Vincent. 

12. Chaplain of the 90th Pennsylvania 
Infantry, slain on July 1. 

13. Colonel E. P. Alexander. 

14. Menchey’s Spring. 

15. William Bliss Farm. 

16. The 72nd Pennsylvania Infantry. 

17. That of the 11th Mississippi Infantry, in 
the year 2000. 

18. Lewis Powell. 


wh 


19. Napoleon cannon of Battery B, Ist 
Rhode Island, which was damaged on 
July 3 and has a round of ammunition 
stuck in the barrel. 


Reynolds Farnsworth 


Weed 


lanta” after succeeding Johnston as army com- 
mander. In fact, Hood was charged by Rich- 
mond to hold Atlanta, partly in an effort to 
influence the Northern elections. Outnum- 
bered three to one, he did well to hold Atlanta 
for forty-seven days. Mr. Brennan further 
maintains that Hood demonstrated (at At- 
lanta) “an almost maniacal reliance on the 
bayonet.” Would Mr. Brennan expect Hood to 
passively resist overwhelming odds and suffer 
the fate of Pemberton at Vicksburg or of Lee 
at Petersburg and Richmond? 

Mr. Brennan’s article is neither objective 
nor very instructive. 

—J.E. Bagg, Galveston, Texas 
PATRICK BRENNAN RESPONDS: 

While I did get Lee’s name and rank cor- 
rect in the order of battle, I nevertheless cringe 
when these types of mistakes surface. Unfor- 
tunately, in an article of this length, when over 
one hundred officers and their ranks are cited, 
these sorts of errors occur. If the letter writer 
feels that such mistakes discount an entire ar- 


20. It was part of the farm belonging to 
John Rose. 

21. That of the Ist Maryland, on November 
19, 1886. 

22. Alexander Schimmelfennig. 

23. That of the 2nd Massachusetts Infantry, 
in May 1879. 

24. Henry Heth, on July 1. Heth had lined 
the hat’s sweatband with a folded 
newspaper so that the hat fit his head. 

25. John F. Reynolds—on the first day’s 
field, in National Cemetery, and the 
Pennsylvania Monument. 

26. Dan Sickles. 

27. The 24th Michigan—ninety-four 
officers and men. 

28. Colonel Edward E. Cross, First Brigade, 
First Division, II Corps. 

29. Pennsylvania College. 

30. Colonel William C. Oates, 15th Alabama. 

31. Confederate general James Longstreet. 

32. The 8th Ohio Infantry. 

33. That of the 143rd Pennsylvania, which 
shows Sergeant Benjamin Crippen, who 
was killed on July 1. 

34. The 9th Massachusetts Battery—one on 
Wheatfield Road, one at Trostle Farm, 
and one on Cemetery Ridge. 

35. The 26th North Carolina—eighty-six 
killed and 502 wounded out of 820, a 
71.7 percent casualty rate. 


Semmes 


Vincent 
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ticle, then I doubt there’s anything I could say 
to convince him otherwise. However, apply- 
ing Mr. Bagg’s standards to his own letter, one 
wonders how he could contend that I describe 
the battle of Franklin as having taken place in 
the “early morning.” The “subtitle” he refers to 
is a quote from the article (p. 45 ) describing 
the aftermath of the battle, not the battle it- 
self. Mr. Bagg would also do well to examine 
Richard McMurry’s recent analysis of the con- 
tending armies’ relative strength in the Atlanta 
Campaign. At no time did Hood suffer a three 
to one disadvantage in troop strength. In fact, 
Hood’s effective strength for the entire time 
he held Atlanta hovered around sixty percent 
of Sherman’s strength, and Hood’s “present for 
duty” strength peaked on August 31, the same 
day that the Battle of Jonesboro signaled the 
end of the campaign. 

If Hood was trying to influence the No- 
vember elections, it seems rather obvious that 
his approach failed. Were there approaches that 
might have worked? Again, I would bow to Ri- 


36. Theodore Ditterline’s Sketch of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, printed in New 
York in 1863. 

37. Camp Letterman. 

38. Traveler and Old Baldy, respectively. 

39. The North Carolina State Memorial. 

40. General Joshua T. Owen, relieved for 
unknown reasons. 

41. Samuel Wilkeson, New York Times 
reporter, and Lieutenant Bayard 
Wilkeson, the commander of Battery 
G, 4th United States, who was 
mortally wounded on July 1. 

42. Jubal A. Early. 

43. That of the 42nd New York, the 
Tammany Regiment. 

44. George A. Custer, Elon J. Farnsworth, 
and Wesley Merritt. 

45. The cavalry brigade led by Briga- 
dier General William E. Jones, 
which consisted of the 6th, 7th, 
11th, and 12th Virginia Infantry 
Regiments, as well as the 35th 
Virginia Battalion. 

46. Battery H, 3rd Pennsylvania Heavy 
Artillery. 

47. Paul J. Semmes, William D. Pender, 
William Barksdale, Lewis Armistead, 
and Richard B. Garnett. 

48. Paul Philippoteaux. 

49. John B. Bachelder. 
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chard McMurry and his very interesting 
counterfactual analysis of the Atlanta Cam- 
paign in relationship to the Union elections of 
1864. But one thing seems clear: after five weeks 
of John Hood’s strategy and tactics, the Con- 
federates who attacked Howard’s Yankees at 
Jonesboro were a shadow of the army that ear- 
lier bled the Federal lines at Peachtree Creek 
and east of Atlanta. And for that bitter trans- 
formation someone should be held respon- 
sible. 


BLOCKADE 

Michael Flannery attempts in “Hapless or 
Helpmate?” [Ne-S, vol. 8, no. 3] to establish 
whether the blockade was useful to the North 
in shortening the war by examining the avail- 
ability of medicines (specifically quinine) in 
the South. Despite an article with much inter- 
esting information about quinine and the 
Confederacy’s medical situation, I do not be- 
lieve he provided an answer to his question. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Flannery approv- 
ingly quotes Norman Franke, who wrote that 
“as the blockade tightened... the much-needed 
medicines could not come through the block- 
ade.” But the Confederacy’s inability to get 
medicine through the blockade was not stud- 
ied in Mr. Flannery’s article. A brief survey of 
the manifests of the ships leaving Bermuda 
shows few with medicine listed on the mani- 


fests and many with such less important items 
as the four hundred barrels of onions on board 
the Atlanta in May 1864 or the one hundred 
cases of tea, three casks of whiskey, eight cases 
of brandy, and five cases wine on board the 
Rouen in June 1864. Surely quinine could have 
been shipped in place of these less-important 
goods, if the quinine had been in Bermuda. 

So the question must be asked, was there 
anyone in London purchasing these medical 
supplies and ensuring that they reached the 
jumping-off ports? I’m not aware of anyone 
doing so. 

The Confederacy’s medical situation ap- 
pears to me to be the same as its railroads’ need 
for rail. No rail was imported during the war. 
Was that because the blockade kept it out? I’ve 
been unable to find records of anyone pur- 
chasing English rails for shipment to the 
South. Why was such an important good not 
purchased and sent in? Because no one in En- 
gland was tasked to buy and ship the rails. 
When the railroads sent buyers to England, 
almost everything they purchased made it 
back through the blockade, but no one— 
railroadman or government official—bought 
rails. Can we say the blockade was effective in 
keeping them out? I believe the answer is that 
these are examples of the Confederacy being 
unable to direct all the facets of a total war. 

—David Bright, via email 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page 12) off the field. 
Everybody was then running to the 
rear and the enemy were approaching 
rapidly. One man took hold of one 
shoulder and another of the other side 
to help me. One of them was soon shot 
and fell. I then got a spent ball in my 
back which has made quite a bruise. 
Soon I got to faint to go any further 
and lay down. I lay in the midst of the 
fire some five minutes as the enemy 
were firing at our running men. I did 
not expect to get out alive. A ball went 
through my hat as I lay on the ground 
and another just grazed the forefinger 
of my right hand..., Finally the enemy 
came up and were very kind. Major 
Pitzera, a Staff officer of Gen. Early, had 
me carried into the woods and placed 
on a bed of leaves. They put some wa- 
ter by me and then went on to the front 
again. 

Barlow got the name and rank of the 
officer who succored him incorrect (it was 
First Lieutenant Andrew L. Pitzer), a natural 
enough mistake. More importantly, in his let- 
ter—which runs about 1,200 words—he 
makes no mention of Gordon, save a short 
reference to the fact that it was Gordon’s bri- 
gade that had attacked his division. 

Soon after Pitzer left Barlow in the 
woods, some Union prisoners were ordered 
to move him to a farm house. A Confederate 
surgeon treated him, and he was given some 
morphine before being moved to a house in 
Gettysburg. There he spent most of the battle, 
and at one point was visited by several offic- 
ers from the staffs of Richard Ewell and Jubal 
Early. When Lee pulled the Confederate left 
out of town late on the 3rd, Barlow was left 
behind. Recovered by Union troops very early 
on the morning of the 4th, Barlow made a 
short report to Major General Daniel 
Butterfield, chief-of-staff of the Army of the 
Potomac. Barlow’s recovery was long—he did 
not return to full duty until January 1864. 

Now, it is possible that Gordon did not 
actually fabricate the story himself. In 1879 a 
version of the tale had begun circulating in 
various newspapers. It was not unusual for 
papers to copy each other in those days, and 
the story soon spread, turning up in The Bos- 
ton Telegraph, The Atlanta Constitution, and 
other newspapers, large and small. It was 
about this time that Gordon and Barlow met, 
which may have led to journalistic embroi- 
dering of the subject. Gordon began repeat- 
ing the tale from time to time, and it contin- 
ued to grow thereafter. 

Interestingly, there happens to have been 
another eyewitness account of Barlow’s cap- 
ture. In Confederate major general Jubal 
Early’s report on the operations of his divi- 


sion during the campaign, dated August 22, 
1863, is the following: 

After a short but hot contest, Gordon 
succeeded in routing the force op- 
posed to him, consisting of a division 
of the Eleventh Corps, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Barlow, of the Fed- 
eral Army, and drove it back with great 
slaughter, capturing, among a num- 
ber of prisoners, General Barlow him- 
self, who was severely wounded. Gor- 
don advanced across the creek, over 
the hill on which Barlow had been 
posted, and across the fields toward 
the town, until he came to a low ridge, 
behind which the enemy had another 
line of battle, extending beyond his 
left. I directed him to halt here, and 
then ordered Hays and Avery, who had 
been halted on the east side of Rock 
Creek while I rode forward to where 
Gordon had been engaged, to advance 
toward the town, on Gordon’s left, 
which they did in fine style, encoun- 
tering and driving back into the town 
in great confusion the second line of 
the enemy. 


Once again, there is no mention of Gordon 
rendering personal aid to Barlow. Early’s re- 
port is important because he figures in some 
versions of the Gordon-Barlow story, long 
before Gordon enunciated his final version of 
the events. In one version of the tale, both 
Early and Gordon came upon the wounded 
Barlow. Gordon asks Early whether they 
ought to do something for the injured man, 
and Early replies, “No, he is too far gone,” 
whereupon Barlow struggles up on his elbow, 
shakes his fist, and bellows, “General Early I 
will live to lick you yet, damn you.” Now this 
story is certainly not true either, but it helps 
to make the point that neither is Gordon’s. If 
there were any truth to the tale, Early, by far 
the most prominent of the “Lost Cause” writ- 
ers, would almost certainly have included 
some version of it among his numerous writ- 
ings on the war, including his war memoirs, 
Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative of the 
War between the States. 

Oh yes, and then there’s the matter of 
the estimable Arabella Griffith Barlow. At the 
time of the Battle of Gettysburg she actually 
was not with the Army of the Potomac, but 
rather was working at a Christian Commis- 
sion hospital in Maryland, certainly not close 
enough to the battle to allow time for Gor- 
don to get a message to her and then for her 
to make her way to her husband’s side before 
he was returned to Union hands. There exist 
a couple of references to her presence at 
Gettysburg, but, aside from a vague recollec- 
tion by Major General Oliver O. Howard, who 
commanded the Union XI Corps, all seem to 
post-date the publication of Gordon’s mem- 
oirs. And, in any case, surely Barlow himself 


would have noticed her presence if she were 
there, yet he makes no mention of her in his 
letter to his mother. 

The subject of prints and paintings, the 
tale of Gordon and Barlow has been told and 
retold so often as to have worked its way into 
the fabric of the history of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. Nevertheless, although even today 
people can be found who still assert its valid- 
ity, the story is a fabrication. It reflected Vic- 
torian sentimentality about manly behavior 
and military honor, and helped serve the myth 
of the “Lost Cause.” 


NOTE: And the good Arabella? Alas, she died 
in July 1864, the victim of a camp fever. Some 
years after the war, Barlow remarried, wed- 
ding Ellen Shaw, the sister of the gallant Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, who had been killed while 
leading the 54th Massachusetts at Fort 
Wagner in July 1863. 


PROFILE 
Lincoln at Gettysburg 


On the cool afternoon of Thursday, No- 
vember 19, 1863, a little more than four 
months after the Battle of Gettysburg, Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln delivered what is per- 
haps the best-known speech in American his- 
tory, a model of the oratorical art and a 
brilliant summary of the purpose of the war 
and the meaning of America. The occasion 
was the dedication of a portion of Cemetery 
Hill as a national cemetery. Although the dis- 
tinguished politician and orator Edward 
Everett was to be the principal speaker of the 
day, at the last minute Lincoln had been asked 
to say a few words. 

Contrary to widely accepted tradition, 
Lincoln wrote the first draft of the address at 
the White House, not on a train. Nor did he 
write it on the back of an envelope. He began 
it on a piece of White House stationery. As 
originally composed, it had but eight sen- 
tences. Lincoln subsequently added a ninth, 
in pencil, which ran over on to another piece 
of paper. This was the version he brought with 
him to Gettysburg on November 18, That 
night, Lincoln revised his speech, writing a 
second draft on two fresh sheets of paper, and 
adding the final, tenth, sentence. 

The ceremonies occupied much of the 
next day, which was rather overcast. The sev- 
enty-year-old Everett spoke at great length, 
and his 13,000-word address was well-re- 
ceived. When he was finished a patriotic ode 
was pronounced by a large chorus. Then Lin- 
coln was introduced. The president delivered 
his few words standing, holding the text of 
the speech in his left hand, and referring to it 
only occasionally as he spoke: 

Four score and seven years ago our 

fathers brought forth, upon this con- 

tinent, a new nation, conceived in Lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition 
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that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation, so conceived, and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met 
here on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion 
of it as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that na- 
tion might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we can not 
dedicate—we can not consecrate—we 
can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but 
can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work 
which they have, thus far, so nobly car- 
ried on. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead 


shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that this government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

Contrary to tradition, applause inter- 
rupted Lincoln five times during his brief 
address. At the end the crowd gave what one 
observer called “tremendous applause” and 
three cheers. Despite Lincoln’s belief that the 
address was a “flat failure,” its oratorical merit 
was recognized immediately. Everett put it 
best when he said, “[T]here was more in your 
twenty lines than in my twenty pages.” His- 
tory, and popular sentiment, have proven him 
right. 

But, oddly, we don’t now ex- 
actly what Lincoln actually said that 
day. 

Lincoln afterward made several 
holographic copies of his address, as 
gifts for various people. There are 
slight differences in the text among 
them. Some scholars believe that 


Right: Lincoln delivers his address at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. 


these later drafts reflect the form of the ad- 
dress as Lincoln delivered it, or as he remem- 
bered delivering it, rather than the original 
text as he wrote it, both drafts of which sur- 
vive and are in the National Archives. As a 
result, the president’s precise words on that 
November afternoon are somewhat in doubt. 
Nevertheless, the differences among the sev- 
eral versions of the speech are not signifi- 
cant, as its tone and spirit remain unaltered. 
And it is, indeed, a masterful effort. Only 
eighteen words have three or more syllables, 
while over fifty percent of them have four 
letters or less. Yet in less than 250 words, Lin- 
coln was able to express the fundamental 
question at issue. 


~ eo 


WAR AND THE MUSES: Herman Melville’s “Gettysburg” 


Recognized today as perhaps the great- 
est nineteenth-century American novelist, 
Herman Melville (1819-1891) in his lifetime 
had only modest success. His first few nov- 
els, notably Typee (1846) and Omoo (1847), 
romantic, semi-autobiographical accounts 
of men, ships, and the South Seas, not to 
mention the beauteous Fayaway, had been 
popular. But when Moby Dick appeared in 
1851, it was poorly received, and Melville’s 


Herman Melville 


succeeding works brought him no greater 
fame. By the late 1850s what seemed like a 
promising literary career was in tatters, and 
Melville spent the rest of his life as a minor 
government functionary. It was not until the 
twentieth century that he attained a genu- 
ine measure of literary stature, with the re- 
vival of interest in Moby Dick and the dis- 
covery of his short novel Billy Budd (first 
published in 1924). 


GETTYSBURG:—JULY, 1863 


O Pride of the days in prime of the months 

Now trebled in great renown, 
When before the ark of our holy cause 

Fell Dagon down— 

Dagon foredoomed, who, armed and target, 
Never his impious heart enlarged 
Beyond that hour; God walled his power, 
And there the last invader charged. 


He charged, and in that charge condensed 
His all of hate and all of fire; 
He sought to blast us in his scorn, 
And wither us in his ire. 
Before him went the shriek of shells— 
Aerial screamings, taunts and yells; 
Then the three waves in flashed advance 
Surged, but were met, and back they set: 
Pride was repelled by sterner pride, 
And Right is a strong-hold yet. 
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In addition to being a novelist, Melville 
was also a poet, though little of his verse ap- 
peared in print during his lifetime. His prin- 
cipal poetic work was Battle Pieces, published 
in 1866, a collection of poems about the Civil 
War, during which he had worked as a war 
correspondent. Some of the poems had pre- 
viously been published in various newspa- 
pers and magazines, such as “Gettysburg,” 
which first appeared in Harper’sin July 1866. 


Before our lines it seemed a beach 
Which wild September gales have strown 

With havoc on wreck, and dashed therewith 
Pale crews unknown— 

Men, arms, and steeds. The evening sun 

Died on the face of each lifeless one, 

And died along the winding marge of fight 
And searching-parties lone. 


Sloped on the hill the mounds were green, 
Our centre held that place of graves, 
And some still hold it in their swoon, 
And over these a glory waves. 
The warrior-monument, crashed in fight, 
Shall soar transfigured in loftier light, 
A meaning ampler bear; 
Soldier and priest with hymn and prayer 
Have laid the stone, and every bone 
Shall rest in honor there. 
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ARTILLERY 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


Phone /Website: 
606-326-1188 


www.steencannons.com 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $450.95 


The only SAFE substitute 

for fireworks! Cannons 

produce a loud with a 

realistic flash of light. 

Patented in 1907, Made of 

cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing, Great for display 
when not in use. Made in the USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17° cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25” can- 
non —, reg er rapid firing and automatic cite $159.95 
postpaid. The rs phd the cannon the louder the bang! Bangsite* 
ammo, about 1 $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00, Order via mail, hate te or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


xx Call 1-800-987-BANG «x 
www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELDS 


THE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY and Civil 
War Roundtable. Visit www.bonps.org 


for information on the 2005 141th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Nashville, 
and upcoming 2005 events. 


* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 
434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 


Battlefield Tours 


Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 
CWI PREMIUM 
www.cwipremium.com 
< http://www.cwipremium.com > 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


Print or RePrint your Book(s) 
Print only what you need, 
When you need it! 


We print books! We use your computer file & print as many copies 
as you need. We send it to a Bindery for Hard Back or Soft Back 
binding. Print only what you need; 1,100, 300, or somewhere in 
between! Different book sizes are available. Call for a quote to get 
your book printed. 800-432-7702 www.printing-books.com 


Print or Reprint a 400 page (8 1/2 by 11) Black and White book for 
$20.00 per copy. Hard Back Binding for 1 copy is $9.00 so your 
cost is $29.00 plus shipping. Hard Back Binding for 10 or more is 
$8.50/book. Print Full Color Pages inside the book for 20 cents 
per page. Softback binding is also available. Files are archived for 
easy, quick reprints as needed. 

Example: 8. 5 by 11 0 size book , Hard Back Binding 


Costs 


(200. ~=|50 _| $ 500.00 $ 425.00 $925.00 
Example: 5. 5 by 8. 5 size book , Hard Back Binding 


Costs 


(200. [50 {$250.00  |$425.00 _—| $675.00 
800-432-7702 www. hak psa! com 
H-Bar Enterprises 800-432-7702 www.hbar.com 


Books on Cd * Civil War Cd-Roms * Searchable 
Civil War Reference Library: 238 Vols. The Official Records; 
Photographic History of the Civil War; Southern Hist. Soc. Papers; Lee; 
Grant; Lincoln; Jeff Davis; Battles & Leaders of the Civil War; Messages 
& Papers of the Confederacy; Confederate Military History; Rise & Fall of 
the Confederacy. 3 CD Set $ 89.95 
The Old Confederate Veteran Magazine[1893-191 

All of the articles from the first 20 years of the monthly magazine are on 
this Cd; Amazing articles written by people who experienced the Civil 
War first hand. 1 CD Set $ 41.95 

10% Discount when you buy both sets 

www.hbar.com 800-432-7702 $6.50 S/H 


H-Bar Enterprises 1705 Loft Way #A Silver Spring MD 20904 
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MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most celebrated 
long-range sniper shot in America’s Civil War. 
A Southern sergeant, a telescopic sighted 
Whitworth sniper rifle. A Northern general, half 
a mile away. The detailed story that started 
modern long-range sniper warfare. 102 pages. 
lllustrated, maps showing battlelines. Ck/MO 
$20.00. Dale Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 
75789. 


FOR SALE: NORTH & SOUTH 
MAGAZINE vol. | - Vol. Vill (56 is- 


sues). All excellent condition. $336.00 
plus postage. Dave Gall, 7180 
Broadview Road, Parma, OH 44134. 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


i THEATER MAP of the GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN Watercolored, filled with sites and 
information and accurately scaled, this map 
shows the arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker 
and Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38x25” and retails at $14.95. Call 
or write for a free color brochure of our other 
Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. McElfresh Map 
Co., LLC, P.0. Box 565 Olean, NY 14760. (716) 
372-8800 © www.mcelfreshmap.com 


COLLECTIBLES 


AUTHOR AUCTIONING MOST OF COL- 
LECTION: Hemingway 1st, CS Buttons, 
CW items, and much more contact for a 
free price list: CWBuff89 @ hotmail.com or 
Richard Urban Rr1 Box 153, Harveys 
Lake, PA 18618 


FOR SALE: CIVIL WAR MAGAZINE 


#1-74. Also included additional #1 
collector's edition. 75 Books Total (10 Civil 
War Society Binders). All excellent condi- 
tion. $650.00 plus postage. Dave Gall, 
7180 Broadview Road, Parma, OH 44134. 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


MUSIC 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
HLL. Hunley FREE 
Y e Civil War 


Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 


To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc.): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and accessories. 
For our price list and 
illustrations send $2.00 to: ‘ 
Mr.“K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the cor- 
ner of 12th and Clay Streets in Richmond, 
Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Saturday 10:00- 
5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. Closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Day. 
For more information, visit www.moc.org. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 

of Civil War artifacts. 
s Open daily 9 - 5, 

Admission: Adult 4, 

Child 2. 

Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County's Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 


and/or Union music Sera 


on period instruments. 


Blue 
Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
hetp://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


VACATION 


Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 

301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


* OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce 


and direct documentaries, interactive mu- 
seum programming, broadcast commer- 
cials and corporate presentations. Demo 
reels available. For more information visit 
www.wideawakefilms.com 


To Place An Ad in Ne&S 
Contact Keith Poulter 
559-855-8637 


or write: 


NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


You are invited to become a 
SUBSCRIBER to the new 
military history magazine 


Military Chronicles. 
Created by the publishers of the 
award-winning North & South 
magazine, MC features: 


Contributions from the world’s 
top military historians 


Fresh material and 
multiple perspectives 


Strategic and tactical analysis 


Comprehensive coverage 
of every era 


State-of-the-art graphics and 
innovative 3D cartography of 
military operations 


Weapons and combat 


Giro ontcles 


GRAND STRAP NICU 


a tee 4 


: ROMAN EMBIR 


Fall of the Roman Empire 


Nomads and Crusaders 
Medieval Siege Warfare 


Crossbows in the New World 
French and Indian War, 1754-1763 
Austerlitz, 1805 

Taiping Rebellion 1850-1864 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05 


Battle of Tannenberg, 1914 
Unknown War: Eastern Front in WWI 


Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939 


Invasion Malta! 

Omaha Beach, 1944 

Battle for the Atlantic, 1939-1945 
Nazis and the Middle East 
Struggle for the Solomons, 1942-43 


Arabs at War 
Combating Terrorism 


Ten Greatest Generals in History 
Cavalry Tactics Through the Ages 


Subscribe today for JUST 


Rise and Fall of Macedonia 


Hundred Years War, 1337-1457 
Rise of the Ottomans, 1290-1453 


Military Revolution Debate 

Great Northern War, 1700-1721 

Naval Strategy in the Age of Nelson 
German Wars of Unification, 1864-1871 


Aces High: Air Combat in WWI 
Genesis of Modern Infantry Tactics 
Development of the Tank 


Gran Chaco War, 1932-1935 


Rommel and Patton 

Guderian: Panzer Leader or Liar? 
Battle of Kursk, 1943 

Marines Don't Surrender! 

Above Us the Waves 


Israeli Aces 
Iraq: Special Issue 


Great Sieges in History 
Future Wars 


(regular price $29.99) for 6 issues. For details see the 


subscription card with this issue, or call (800) 546-6707 (overseas call 559 855-8637). 


"Battle for Little Round Top" "Into the Jaws of Hell" | 


Chamberlain at Gettysburg - July 1863 P ‘ Pickett at Gettysburg - July 1863 
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